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A Good Environment for 
Learning—Many of the 
prime factors which go 
to make up a desirable 
environment in which 
children learn  success- 
fully will be presented 
by the March authors. 


Margaret Hampel and 
some Oklahoma City 
teachers tap the commu- 
nity in providing en- 
larged learning experi- 
ences; Fred V. Hein 
stresses the health aspect 
in school living; and 
Roger Albright the skill- 
ful use of tools for today. 
Ways in which crowded 
schools can make better 
use of their present lim- 
ited facilities are outlined 
by Anne Hoppock. Laura 
Zirbes gives a compre- 
hensive view of many of 
the contributing factors 
in an environment con- 
ducive to learning. At- 
tention is given to the 
importance of stressing 
human values in an arti- 
cle by Elizabeth Guil- 
foile; and Ruth Cunning- 
ham and a group of Den- 
ver associates share with 
us results of their re- 
search in investigating 
climates in which good 
group living can flourish. 


Other contributors are 
W. Carson Ryan, Hazel 
F. Gabbard, and William 
Vitarelli. 
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Toward Smproved LRibl in Group 
Living: A Diseussion 











Some of the issues, principles, and results of research in the area of 
group dynamics are discussed by Kenneth D. Benne, associate professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ronald Lippitt, 
research director, Research Center for Group Dynamics, MIT; and 
Leland P. Bradford, director of the Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ices, NEA. These were among the leaders in the pioneering experiment 
held at Bethel, Maine.! The discussion gives emphasis to some of the 
particular problems with which leaders in supervision and curriculum 


development are concerned. 


Bradford: | wonder if you people are 
as impressed as I am with the great 
interest and concern throughout the 
country in the group process. This 
interest is apparent in many different 
fields—supervisors and administrators in 
industry and government, community 
workers, social workers, youth leaders, 
adult educators, teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in our schools—all 
are showing a deeper interest than I 
think was present before. Futhermore, 
this interest is in the actual functioning 
of groups rather than only in their com- 
position. There is an increasing aware- 
ness in the dynamics of group action. 





Benne: Well, Lee, I agree with you. 
But I think it’s more than just a deeper 
interest and concern. It seems to me 
that people from many of these same 
groups are asking questions about how 
they can improve the productivity of . 
the groups they work in. In contrast 
to an interest in group process which 
was present ten, fifteen, twenty years 
ago, people are now asking questions 
directed toward a rather basic under- 
standing of democratic group func- 
tioning rather than looking for tricks 
and techniques to control groups. And 
I think they’re asking questions which 
can be put to some kind of experimental 


1 The first National Training Laboratory in Group Development was held at Gould Academy, Bethel, 





(Maine) June 16 to July 4, 1947. The laboratory was sponsored jointly by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cooperating 
institutions were Teachers College, Columbia University, Springfield College, and the universities of Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and Maine. The basic research on group productivity conducted at the laboratory was 
supported by a grant from the Office of Naval Research. 

Delegates to the laboratory were sixty-five carefully selected individuals in important leadership posi- 
tions in education, adult education, industry, labor, government, social and group work, health education, 


and community organization. The research team included about thirty-fire social psychologists, clinical 


psychologists, sociologists, and anthropologists. Delegates, faculty, and research staff cooperated in identify- 
ing, practicing, and testing the understandings and skills required for effective group development and im- 
provement of human relations. At the same time, all participants were attempting to increase their effective- 
ness as trainers of others in these skills and understandings. 

The faculty consisted of: Kenneth D. Benne, Teachers College, Columbia University; Leland P. Brad- 
ford, NEA; John R. P. French, Jr., Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Ronald Lippitt, Research Center, MIT; Robert Polson, Cornell University; Paul Sheats, University of 
California; and Alvin Zander, Springfield College. 
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test—that impresses me as well as this 
wide interest and concern you men- 
tion. 

Lippitt: I certainly think we have 
some clear evidence of this more funda- 
mental questioning in the analysis of 
the thirty or forty questions asked most 
frequently and most generally by the 
very representative group of social 
leaders from education, industry, 
government, and social welfare, who 
came to the National Training Labora- 
tory for Group Development at Bethel 
last summer. If you look at that analy- 
sis, you see that those leaders were 
asking, “How do you take a more 
effective problem census as a starting 
point for group discussion?” “How do 
you lead discussions and conferences 
more productively?” “How do you get 
deeper insights into the ‘whys’ of 
group behavior?” “How do you stimu- 
late more active interest in participa- 
tion on the part of inactive group mem- 
bers or non-members?” “How do you 
help a group carry on a program of 
self-diagnosis to improve its own pro- 
ductivity?” “How do you go about 
building better group morale?” And 
running through the questions from all 
these leaders was the one of how to stim- 
ulate and carry forward continuous in- 
service training as a staff-growth pro- 
cedure. 

Bradford: That certainly was a sig- 
nificant list of problems. However, 
right now our question is whether these 
problems are the kinds faced by edu- 
cators concerned with supervision and 
curriculum development. After all, 
that’s the group with whom we’re now 
concerned, Personally, I think they are. 
I know in working with one group of 
supervisors that their major job seemed 
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to be that of developing a real program 
of curriculum committee meetings and 
in-service group meetings. They in- 
dicated that one of their problems lay 
in the need to develop better relations 
between principals, administrators, and 
teachers as to the potential value of such 
an in-service program. They came to 
see, I think, that only as they worked 
with these three sets of persons as 
groups would they be successful. They 
proved, too, that another of their major 
problems was that of helping teachers to 
discover that they did have common 
skill needs in their teaching and in 
their parent and community relations 
which could best be learned through 
group analyses, discussion, and practice. 

Benne: Well, Lee, we were working 
with the ASCD group in Chicago and 
there seemed to be quite a bit of con- 
cern with managing conferences—an 
area of group process. Certainly quite 
a number of the supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers who were there felt 
that leading a discussion was a pretty 
important skill, not only in that con- 
ference, but in their own job situations. 
I’m sure that a good many of the people 
there became pretty much involved in 
digging into this “why” of group be- 
havior. Many seemed to see that here 
was a pretty important set of under- 
standings for them to use with teach- 
ers, principals, parents, and superintend- 
ents in their jobs of trying to improve 
the curriculum back home. 

Lippitt: As far as I’ve been able to 
see from the action-research project we 
have in one school system now, these 
problems are right on the beam of 
what is involved in pushing ahead pro- 
ductively on curriculum development 
and staff relations in the school system. 
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I’ve been particularly impressed by the 
importance of the faculty group that 
has pushed ahead on a self-assessment of 
its own relations to the parent and 
student members of the curriculum de- 
velopment team. And one of the things 
that has come out so clearly in our re- 
cent research is the importance of using 
good group decision techniques in 
bridging that gap between talk and 
effective action. 

Benne: Isn’t this where the study of 
group dynamics comes in? As I under- 
stand it, it’s an attempt to focus research 
effort upon the problems of how groups 
function and upon the methods for 
improving the functioning of groups. 

Lippitt: It seems to me that’s putting 
it very clearly. Traditionally, social 
psychologists and others have steered 
away from a study of many of these 
crucial problems of group functioning 
because they have seen them as com- 
plex, scientific problems and because 
they have lacked the skills of working 
with groups that were needed to carry 
on such studies. It’s certainly clear 
from the research developments of the 
last five years that a new and exciting 
vista of social research is opening up, 
focussing on the group as the object 
of study in the same way that individual 
clinical psychology was focussed so 
fruitfully on the “hows” and “whys” of 
individual behavior. 

Bradford: Already this approach is 
uncovering many important findings. 
For example, we’re coming to a clearer 
realization that groups have a growth 
process, that there are stages of group 
development and decay; we are begin- 
ning to see the results of internal con- 
flict within a group in terms of blocking 
that group’s achievement; we are realiz- 
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ing more clearly that a collection of 
well individuals can easily form a sick 
group and that a collection of mature 
adults can form a very immature group, 
that groups can learn to diagnose their 
stage of growth and do something con- 
cretely about training their own group 
members to contribute to the group, 
and that leadership is a function or 
responsibility that endeavors to help 
the group grow in ability rather than 
to force the group to a product that 
is the leader’s and not the group’s. 
We’re rapidly moving toward a realiza- 
tion that the managerial and control 
function of the leader should be de- 
cidedly secondary to the leadership 
function of stimulating growth. In this 
sense leader control is present but of 
an entirely different nature. 

Benne: Doesn’t this suggest some- 
thing of where the laboratory for the 
study of group dynamics is located. 
It seems to me that it tends to bring 
research on groups out into the action 
field where groups are working and 
where efforts are being made to improve 
groups. It suggests that the laboratory 
for group dynamics would require 
bringing social science research in direct 
connection with efforts to train groups 
—whether it’s in a community council, 
a curriculum committee, or a faculty 
in-service program. It suggests to me, 
and I think the story of experimenta- 
tion bears this out, that group dynamics 
requires an action setting in which to 
undertake the study and testing of prin- 
ciples concerning the behavior of 
groups and the methods of improving 
group functioning. 

Lippitt: Yes, it’s certainly true that a 
new type of team work is required be- 
tween the social researcher and the 
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experimentally-minded practitioner to 
study crucial problems and come up 
with basic principles in this field of 
group behavior. Everything depends 
upon studying group life in real organi- 
zations and institutions. 

It might be worth pointing out sev- 
eral examples of current research pro- 
jects. There is, for example, a study 
which has now been completed with 
two state departments and some ten 
communities in the same state on the 
training of community leaders. There 
the research objective has been to dis- 
cover new and more effective techni- 
ques of helping community leaders 
change their ways of organizing and 
leading community groups to more ef- 
fectively tackle the problem of group 
conflict in the community structure. 
One of the interesting problems in this 
study has been to discover the import- 
ance of teams of community leaders 
working together as contrasted to in- 
dividual leaders trying to struggle 
against the forces of resistance single- 
handed. 

Another project has been to vary 
systematically the way of life of a 
housing project neighborhood to dis- 
cover ways of overcoming the social 
distance between families in order to 
help them plan together to organize and 
carry through a good curriculum of 
neighborhood life—a cooperative nurs- 
ery school, a program of parent-led 
recreation for the teen-agers, and a 
neighborhood-planned adult education 
program for the parents. This study has 
been focussed on the problems of com- 
munity maladjustment that come from 
an over-emphasis on privacy and a lack 
of sharing of responsibility for a healthy 
neighborhood group life. Isn’t this like 
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a school situation where, say, the science 
teacher feels a superiority to the Eng- 
lish teacher—and vice versa? Each main- 
tains a privacy from the other, and from 
the principal as well. In such a situa- 
tion the supervisor might reduce social 
distance between the science and Eng- 
lish teachers and the principal through 
cooperative planning. 

Bradford: Another project carried on 
over the past few years has led into 
the study of ways of improving the 
productivity of conferences and com- 
mittees. Certainly both are an integral 
part of the American scene, and cer- 
tainly neither has reached anywhere 
near its production potential. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to discover how 
much group intelligence is typically lost 
by a working procedure and atmosphere 
that inhibits contributions to group 
thinking. It is only as efforts have been 
made to discover ways of helping con- 
ference and committee groups to think 
as groups that we have begun to get a 
picture of what conferences can really 
do. 

Benne: Aren’t there also some inter- 
esting studies of a very different area 
of group productivity? I’m thinking 
of factory life where people are work- 
ing closely together on assembly lines 
in producing a physical product rather 
than creative ideas, as in the conference 
and committee. Here again, aren’t stud- 
ies finding that opportunities for crea- 
tive participation in group thinking and 
decision are basic to changes in the level 
of group production? 

Bradford: All these studies, although 
they’re just in their infancy, are show- 
ing some of the principles that we need 
to know about ways of improving group 
production. 
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In looking at some of these principles 
in relation to the problem of educa- 
tional supervision and curriculum con- 
struction, wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to start with the point that any change, 
to be successful, must be carried out in 
relation to all the forces being exerted 
on the individual or group making the 
change. These forces may be of many 
kinds. One may be the expectations 
others have for us—that we shouldn’t 
try anything new in the school, or that 
if discipline is relaxed in the slightest 
the class will get out of hand. Other 
forces or pressures may be lack of 
communication, with consequent fear 
and insecurity, between teacher and 
principal. Another force may be the 
lethargy of tradition, the “we have al- 
ways done it this way” force. 

Lippitt: Let’s make that a little more 
concrete. If I’m a supervisor and have 
hopes of being helpful in bringing about 
a change in the performance of a given 
teacher or teachers; the research find- 
ings would seem to indicate that, to a 
greater extent than we have customarily 
done, we need to see that this change in 
the teacher’s behavior is part and parcel 
of a larger change in the attitude of the 
principal toward this teacher’s way of 
working, and in the receptivity of the 
students for the curriculum experimen- 
tation. Training thus calls for working 
out a strategy of stimulating sympathe- 
tic readiness and encouragement for the 
new departures in teacher performance 
on the part of those above and below 
and in the adjacent classroom. 

Growing out of this very important 
principle is a further need for any 
supervisor endeavoring to bring about 
a change in a group of teachers or ad- 
ministrators to start with a pretty thor- 
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ough census of the problems as seen by 
the group members. Only in this way 
will they be involved in any change. 
Such a census, furthermore, can take 
place adequately only if an atmosphere 
of permissiveness has been built up that 
encourages the bringing out of prob- 
lems before the rest of the group. 

I’ve observed too many staff and com- 
mittee meetings where no one felt free 
to stick his neck out. As a consequence 
the leader was forced into dealing with 
nice platitudes that everyone knew 
would make no change in any real 
problem situation. 

Bradford: Ron, I don’t think the im- 
portance of this atmosphere of per- 
missiveness can be overestimated in any 
training or staff situation. At the same 
time such permissiveness does not mean 
the Jaissez faire attitude of “let everyone 
talk about anything he pleases.” | 
know your own earlier research indi- 
cated that nothing destroyed a group 
quicker than a Jaissez faire atmosphere. 
Permissiveness really means, I take it, 
a willingness to contribute personal 
problems, resources, and solutions that 
are in the direction of the total group 
problem. It means that the group has 
come to a point where the individuals 
no longer feel afraid to bring out their 
problems for fear of consequences from 
authority or aggressive criticism from 
fellow group members. It means that 
the group leader has helped the group 
to realize that the group problems must 
get out on the table and that they will 
get out only as the group members 
contribute them. They can’t be given 
by an outside expert and get any suc- 
cessful group involvement. But it also 
means that the leader helps the group 
learn self-discipline so that problems and 
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gripes are important to the group and 
not merely to an individual. 

This leads us into thinking about the 
function of good group leadership. 
Certainly this skill to help a group feel 
free to make group-oriented, rather 
than ego-oriented, contributions is the 
first major leadership skill. This, and 
other leadership skills, mean, further- 
more, that the leader’s attention and 
efforts are directed toward helping the 
group grow in ability to discover, diag- 
nose, and solve their own problems, 
rather than toward the traditional task 
of policing or managing the group. 

Lippitt: Actually it seems clear now 
that the leadership functions that must 
be performed in a group cannot possi- 
bly be filled by any one person. At 
various times in the meeting of a group 
there will be a need for a summarizing 
of progress to date, in pointing the di- 
rections ahead. This can be a function 
more adequately filled by someone who 
has been keeping a group record of what 
has been going on, rather than by the 
person who has been busy coordinating 
discussion. At other times the leadership 
function will call for helping the group 
to look at itself and the way it is moving 
along toward its group goal as a basis 
for making decisions for improvements 
in procedure. This, again, is a function 
which cannot be filled by someone who 
has been busily involved in helping the 
group move along in its discussion pro- 
cedures. It can be carried through by 
someone who has had the special mem- 
bership role of group observer, looking 
specifically at the operational efficiency 
of the group, rather than the thoughts 
which it has been producing. 

Benne: | wonder if you're not saying 
that the leader’s main function is that 
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of helping the group to move both in 
the direction of adequate awareness of 
and solution to its problems and in the 
direction of growth toward greater 
maturity and production. This would 
include the leader helping the group 
to sensitize itself to its own process, to 
the various leader functions, and to 
the need for the group to learn self- 
discipline. 

I wonder, also, if the leadership func- 
tion won’t vary somewhat with the de- 
gree of maturity that the group has 
attained. I’m thinking of the kind of 
thing that Lee suggested earlier, of the 
leader’s function to preserve and defend 
the right of every member to present 
his gripes, confusions, and difficulties. 
I suspect that is especially important 
during the early stages of group de- 
velopment. Certainly something that a 
leader must develop, moreover, is a 
recognition that in a young group there 
is very likely to be a considerable 
amount of ventilation and griping, and 
that a leader at that stage who demands 
a highly respectable concentration on 
his problem is likely to be defeating the 
growth of the group rather than pro- 
moting it. At a later stage in group de- 
velopment, it may very well be possible 
for the leader to remind the group of 
its chosen problem and of the necessity 
of keeping on the beam with respect 
to the group goal. That very type of 
leadership action might be fatal in the 
development of a very young group. 

Bradford: You're right, Ken, to stress 
the leadership responsibility for group 
growth. There seems no doubt that 
there are many different stages of group 
growth, ranging from what could, I 
suppose, be called group infancy all the 
way to group senility. Many of our dif- 
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ficulties with groups result from a lack 
of awareness of this point and conse- 
quent frustration from the expectation 
that an adolescent group can do the 
work of a really mature group. It’s the 
old story of sending a boy to do a man’s 
work and then blaming the boy when 
he fails. We often blame our group 
failures on the democratic method 
rather than on the fact that we have 
done nothing about helping groups 
grow to proper strength for democratic 
behavior. 

However, there are other functions of 
group leadership. Certainly one is to 
help the group to determine not only 
what kind of leadership functions, but 
also what kind of membership responsi- 
bilities or functions, are needed and 
how the group can analyze its own abili- 
ties to provide those functions for itself. 
This may and frequently should mean 
the leader helping the group to train its 
own members to fill these membership 
functions. The group leader has the 
responsibility of helping the group to 
analyze not only its own resources, but 
its need for resources, and to find ways 
of getting such help when needed. The 
group needs to learn how to prevent re- 
source help, whether material or per- 
sonal, from diverting the group from 
its real problem. It needs to prepare it- 
selt to use resources in terms of its prob- 
lems, and, where the resource is a human 
resource, to train that resource person 
in how to be used. 

This means, of course, that the super- 
visor or curriculum director who wishes 
to use the results of a school in another 
city, or in another part of the same 
city, or the visiting expert, or the uni- 
versity professor, faces some very care- 
ful problems. He must help his own 
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teachers think through their. need for 
this experience or experimentation, and 
plan how it fits into their particular 
problems and goals. 

Benne: While I’m in full agreement 
with all that’s been said so far about 
permissiveness, and particularly about 
group growth and leader and member 
functions, I wonder if we are not for- 
getting that all those results aren’t easily 
accomplished. A group doesn’t grow 
like Topsy. Usually, when left alone, 
a group either dies or endures in a stage 
of arrested adolescence. There must be 
definite help to the group if it is really 
to grow. So far we have discussed the 
need for the group to start on its own 
problems, through a problem census 
developed in a permissive atmosphere, 
if there is to be any deep concern by 
the group in its own action. We have 
talked about leadership function being 
shared by all the group, and we have 
mentioned the need for all to be con- 
scious of the various necessary mem- 
bership functions in a healthy group. 
But we have said nothing about how 
the group members got this way. 

I’ve been impressed in much of this 
group dynamics research with the great 
importance of groups finding ways 
of looking at their own functioning as 
groups and feeding these observations 
back into a discussion of how they can 
function more productively and more 
efficiently. Through such observation 
and analysis of how the group is act- 
ing at present, and why, the group be- 
comes sensitive to its own problems, 
inadequacies, and needs. In this way 
members can come to understand the 
group’s needs for various leader and 
member roles. It’s difficult for all mem- 
bers of a group who are very much 
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involved in the content of a discussion 
to watch their ways of working at the 
same time. So, many groups have found 
it efficient to get one of their members 
to serve as an observer. His job is 
really to look at the ways of working 
of the group; to keep records with 
respect to aspects of the group process; 
and then to make this data available to 
the group as a basis for making its ways 
of working more efficient. However, 
it’s probably wise to note that there are 
cautions to be observed in the use of 
the observer. Simply having one won't 
cure all ills of group living. Neverthe- 
less, this process has been one of the 
major results of research and experience 
to date. 

Lippitt: You're certainly right, Ken. 
It’s obvious that a group will make no 
great change in its way of working until 
it learns its present difficulties and be- 
comes aware of how much more pro- 
ductive it can be. This principle of 
group sensitization to its own way of 
living is the same principle used in 
bringing about a change in an individual. 

Bradford: We’ve spent quite a bit of 
time, and very rightly, on the problems 
of group growth and on the group 
process. I wonder if there are other 
points concerning supervision and in- 
service training we can touch upon? 

Benne: Here’s one. I suspect that 
every curriculum director has had this 
experience with teachers who have ac- 
cepted some new curriculum notion— 
let’s suppose the idea of dividing the 
class into small committees for certain 
study jobs. The teachers have accepted 
the idea but when they get into the 
classroom they click back into their old 
habits and their old skills that have been 
shaped by an entirely different way of 
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working. I’m wondering if this group 
dynamics approach has discovered any 
way in which teachers, ahead of the 
time when they actually put their ideas 
into practice, can develop a little more 
security in the different set of skills that 
are required by the new plan? It seems 
to me that if we have anything to say 
there, every curriculum director and 
every supervisor would be very thank- 
ful to group dynamics. 

Lippitt: It’s certainly a perfectly na- 
tural thing for anyone to feel awkward 
in contemplating a change in his style of 
working, or to have a great many 
qualms when he actually faces the 
problem of putting into practice the 
new ideas and intentions. Research in 
the area of training indicates that it is 
very important to have the opportunity 
for practice in a situation of “not play- 
ing for keeps” before one is called upon 
to actually put new ways of perform- 
ance into operation. It has proved both 
practical and helpful to set up sympa- 
thetic laboratory opportunities for the 
teacher to try out with a number of 
colleagues new ways of working with 
students in which some members of the 
group take the role of students and 
others take their turns at new ap- 
proaches to the teacher role; followed 
by free, sympathetic discussion of each 
other’s performance in these new skills. 

Benne: We have done little more than 
suggest some of the many possible ap- 
plications of the principles that are 
emerging in the study of group dy- 
namics to the work of the educational 
leader. I suspect that supervisors and 
curriculum directors are going to be 
interested in how they can learn to use 
these findings, as they are developed 
and established, in their work. 
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Actually, many of the same principles 
apply to the learning and skill practice 
of supervisors and curriculum directors 
that apply to their own work in the 
educating of teachers. For example, the 
conferences of supervisors and curricu- 
lum directors might very well be de- 
voted to the location and practice and 
discussion of skill problems in working 
with teachers and principals. Wouldn’t 
that bring into operation the principle 
of group reinforcement within this 
group that we have talked about as so 





important in the development of stable 
changes within a group of teachers? 

I suspect, also, that one of the very 
important ways in which curriculum 
directors and supervisors can improve 
their skills in this area is to become 
partners in action-research enterprises, 
because there is probably no way that’s 
better to learn how teachers may be 
helped to use their own group processes 
as a laboratory for improving their own 
skills in human relationships than to 
participate in such action-research. 


Let's Work Jogether 


on the Curriculum 








ALICF MIEL 


Any realistic examination of the factors necessary for curriculum im- 
provement must take into consideration the nature of the climate in 
which a group works. In this description and analysis of why one effort 
toward curriculum improvement failed, Alice Miel, assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, points to many 
of the very practical and concrete aspects of group interaction which 
materially affect the results of curriculum experimentation. 


NOT LONG AGO a school principal 
came to a college office with a request, 
“My teachers want to improve the cur- 
riculum. Will you serve as a consultant 
to them? You may have the whole hour 
at my Nov ember teachers’ meeting. I 
will take care of my announcements 
some other way. I should inform you, 
however, that my teachers have many 
home obligations after school. It is a 
real hardship for them to stay after 
three o’clock. It would be most unwise 
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to prolong the meeting beyond four.” 

Thus began a short association that 
ended in failure; but many were the 
lessons it held for the process of cur- 
riculum improvement. Let us continue 
the story, analyzing as we go along the 
apparent successes and failures, the as- 
sumptions on which people were op- 
erating, and other possible explanations 
of the chain of events. First, however, 
we need more background for analyz- 
ing the facts presented so far. 
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Principal and Consultant Do Some 
Pre-Planning 


The consultant accepted the invita- 
tion with some misgivings because of 
certain assumptions she held. First, she 
looked upon the curriculum as every- 
thing that happens to young people in 
connection with their school life. Sec- 
ond, she was convinced that the cur- 
riculum of a school will not be improved 
unless there is improvement in the as- 
pirations, insights, and skills of the 
adults responsible for the pupils in the 
school. She believed that pupils will not 
get a better break in their school pro- 
gram unless changes are brought about 
in the thinking and behaving of teachers 
and administrators, parents, and other 
laymen. She was sure that producing 
such changes was a job requiring much 
time and the dedicated efforts of each 
individual concerned. She had much 
evidence that the value of the indivi- 
dual’s efforts to change and grow is 
heightened immeasurably when a num- 
ber of individuals work as a group. The 
consultant doubted that her assump- 
tions were shared by Miss Mullen, the 
principal. Her doubts were based on 
what Miss Mullen said in issuing the 
invitation, and on the arrangements she 
was willing and unwilling to make for 
teachers to work with the consultant. 


* * * * 


Wording of the Invitation. Miss Mul- 
len’s invitation seemed to imply that 
curriculum improvement is a process 
that can be tossed off casually by de- 
voting one hour a month to it. Her use 
of the expression “my teachers’ meet- 
ing” might well imply a conception of 
an occasion for one person to tell others 
what to do. 
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Arrangements Made. When the con- 
sultant suggested the desirability of 
getting to know teachers through a 
series of informal chats and classroom 
visits before going into a formal plan- 
ning session with the entire group, Miss 
Mullen had a ready answer. “It would 
make the teachers very insecure to be 
visited in their classrooms. They are 
busy all day long and have no time to 
talk to anyone. At lunch time they are 
supervising children. We all leave at 
three o’clock every day.” 

Miss Mullen had other proposals for 
preparation for the first meeting with 
the consultant: 1) She would take the 
consultant on a one-hour guided tour 
through the building. This would give 
them two minutes in each classroom; 
2) she would take some time in the 
October teachers’ meeting to prepare 
the group for the consultant’s coming 
in November. 

Perhaps the consultant made a mis- 
take in not arriving at a clear initial 
understanding with the principal as to 
what progress in curriculum improve- 
ment was anticipated and what would 
be involved in achieving that amount 
of progress. Perhaps the consultant was 
overly optimistic in hoping that as 
teachers, principal, and _ consultant 
worked along together, all might grow 
and that the need for more time for 
group work might become apparent. 

At any rate, the principal’s wishes 
were respected and the preliminary 
steps were taken. The second part of 
our story takes place at the November 
teachers’ meeting. 


Work with Teachers Begins 


On the appointed day the consultant 
was on hand to help a group of com- 
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plete strangers get started on their ven- 
ture in cooperative curriculum im- 
provement. The principal seated her- 
self with the consultant at the front of 
the school auditorium facing two rows 
of teachers. Expressions on their faces 
were mostly ones of watchful waiting. 

Miss Mullen opened the meeting by 
addressing the consultant: “The teach- 
ers know the background of all this. 
They will present various problems 
they have.” 

The sixth grade teacher, obviously a 
spokesman for the group, was the first 
to respond, She asked the sensible and 
revealing question, “What is the pur- 
pose of the discussion of these prob- 
lems?” 

Satisfied by the consultant’s answer 
that “we want to find some problems on 
which we can work cooperatively,” 
the group opened up. Statements of 
problems were well formulated and 
they came rapidly. 

Little disagreement among the teach- 
ers was apparent. They pointed out the 
many pressures under which they oper- 
ated. They showed that the individual 
teacher is the final recipient of all de- 
mands and expectations of a whole 
group of central office staff members 
concerned variously with curriculum, 
guidance, research, and testing. They 
mentioned the expectation of their “su- 
periors” and of the parents that children 
rate high on standardized tests since 
their I.Q.’s were high. They cited de- 
mands from art and music supervisors 
that teachers teach art and music unre- 
lated to the social studies “unit,” while 
the course of study in social studies gave 
just the opposite direction. The teach- 
ers admitted that part of the pressure 
came from themselves. They believed 
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in a modern program and wanted so 
many good things for the children that 
they could not get them all into a 
crowded program. 

Before the meeting closed, the con- 
sultant summarized the high points of 
the discussion and suggested that it 
would be helpful if a small group 
would organize the material the teach- 
ers had prepared for the discussion. A 
sub-committee volunteered to collect 
all the problems written by teachers and 
to make some kind of order out of them. 


* * * * 


The part of the story just related 
reveals quite a bit about the teachers 
who were undertaking cooperative 
work. In general they seemed to be 
concerned about best ways of meeting 
their many responsibilities. They had 
located definite barriers that were pre- 
venting them from doing a good job 
as they conceived it. They seemed ready 
for help in working on these trouble 
spots. They were willing to take the 
next step in getting to work on their 
problems. 

The question the spokesman raised 
with regard to the purpose of the prob- 
lem “census” leads one to wonder just 
how the principal had prepared the 
teachers for this meeting. The odds are 
that they were told they were to have 
a consultant and were asked to cooper- 
ate. Teachers are nice people; they us- 
ually are willing to do almost anything 
to help out. But most likely these teach- 
ers had done their homework on faith, 
without feeling sure that anything 
would come of it. 

We are led to wonder also if the 
teachers may not have had a rather 
close but unofficial organization for 
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sticking together and presenting a 
united front. Not one, but several spoke 
to each point raised. It was fairly appar- 
ent from the tone of the meeting that 
the teachers knew well the protection 
the group can give to the individual. 
Perhaps they had found ways of which 
Miss Mullen was unaware for working 
out solutions to some of their problems 
of relationship with their principal. The 
pity of it was that this group solidarity 
was not being promoted and utilized in 
cooperative work that included the 
principal. 

Without regard to the fact that teach- 
ers might have been ordered to do some 
homework for which they saw little 
purpose, Miss Mullen’s idea of having 
each teacher come prepared for the 
discussion was a good one. It meant that 
the meeting time was more efficiently 
used. However, different ways of ar- 
ranging for such preparation might be 
tried. For example, problems might 
have been fed in from informal chats 
based on classroom situations observed 
by teacher, consultant, and principal 
together. 


Follow-Up Meets with Delays 


Directly after the November meeting, 
the teacher sub-committee met and did 
its work. A well-organized list of prob- 
lems with related sub-problems was is- 
sued in mimeographed form to each 
teacher. 

The consultant conferred with the 
principal about a meeting time when 
the group could plan next steps. Miss 
Mullen was not very encouraging. She 
could not give up another teachers’ 
meeting for some months. She was sure 
the teachers would be unwilling to stay 
after school a second time during the 
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month. Would she ask them whether 
they would be willing to stay, or would 
she offer such an opportunity to volun- 
teers? No, she would rather not. Could 
time be found during the school day 
when the consultant might meet with 
small groups? That would be pretty 
difficult, the principal believed, but she 
would see. It was March before Miss 
Mullen “saw.” 
* * * * 

It is obvious that there can be no 
progress on curriculum improvement 
unless time is given to it. It is just as 
obvious that no group can give atten- 
tion to solving curriculum problems 
unless there is provision for meetings 
of the group. Furthermore, progress ts 
bound to be slow on work that often 
requires fundamental shifts in point of 
view, the building of new habits and 
skills, and the securing of new arrange- 
ments, such as schedules, requirements, 
and methods of evaluation. If even one 
month, to say nothing of two or three, 
must intervene between each step of 
this gradual process, progress is so snail- 
like as to be frustrating. Spans of atten- 
tion and interest have certain limits in 
even the most zealous, and much time is 
wasted in getting up steam over again. 
To say the least, Miss Mullen’s course 
did not seem calculated to facilitate cur- 
riculum change. 

If a group undertakes an enterprise, 
the group, not one individual of power, 
should determine its working schedule. 
Miss Mullen said teachers would not 
give extra time to their curriculum proj- 
ect. As far as we know, they were not 
given the opportunity to indicate their 
choice. It is certain that there were in- 
dividuals among them who would have 
volunteered for extra duty. 
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Teachers and Consultant Meet Again 


Arrangements were made for the 
consultant early in March to have one 
hour of school time with each of four 
small groups of teachers. The teachers 
did their part to make the meeting pos- 
sible by handling double groups of 
children during the last hour of the 
school day. 

At last the second step in problem- 
solving could be taken. After three 
months’ delay, step one—taking a prob- 
lem census and organizing the results— 
could be followed by step two—select- 
ing problems of high priority and 
planning how to begin work on them. 
The teachers proceeded to this task 
with surprising enthusiam, considering 
how long it had been since they began 
their work on the project. Each small 
group agreed on a few key problems 
to be attacked first, and planned first 
steps in the attack. 

Since Miss Mullen could find no time 
in the immediate future when the large 
group could discuss and plan on the 
basis of thinking in the small groups, 
the consultant prepared a report to 
principal and teachers, summarizing 
agreements reached by each sub-group. 
The report was organized in parallel 
columns to give a detailed statement of 
each problem selected and to show the 
action contemplated in solving it. 
Teachers were asked to follow any of 
the requests of small groups with which 
they were willing to comply. 

One suggestion was that each teach- 
er keep a record of all interruptions for 
three different days in order to study 
how much of the pressure felt by 
teachers was avoidable. These records 
were to be anonymous and sent directly 
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to the consultant for tabulating. The 
teachers responded with alacrity to this 
opportunity to get definite facts which 
might help in solving one of their 
problems. 

Results proved to be quite interesting. 
A large percentage of the interruptions 
could be classified as administrative. A 
tactfully worded report was sent to the 
principal only. The report gave high- 
lights of the data and raised certain 
questions. The suggestion was made 
that the whole matter be made the sub- 
ject of discussion with teachers and that 
steps be planned for improving the sit- 
uation. In this way, the teachers might 
feel some small measure of success and 
be encouraged to take further steps in 
improving the curriculum. 

Although it was still early April, the 
principal informed the corsultant that 
it was too late to do anything with the 
report before the close of the school 
year (late in June). When fall came, 
Miss Mullen “regretted to inform” the 
consultant that her teachers felt they 
would be too busy to do curriculum 
work that year. And so the story ends 
when the teachers had taken only the 
third step in problem-solving—gath- 
ering of data to be used in the solution 
of the selected problem. 

* eo * * 

We do not know whether the teach- 
ers really were too busy or whether 
Miss Mullen wanted an excuse to stop 
something she did not like. Perhaps 
she had the mistaken notion that cur- 
riculum improvement meant teachers 
must change but principals did not need 
to! The study in her school was getting 
uncomfortably close to challenging 
some of her procedures. That was not 
what she had anticipated. 
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Even if the teachers said they were 
too busy, we do not know to what ex- 
tent their answer was influenced by a 
feeling that they were not getting any- 
where. Delay is a great enemy of prog- 
ress, a great dampener of spirits. 

Many steps taken in this project were 
promising, even though the decision 
that the teachers would undertake this 
study may have been the arbitrary 
decision of one person. In each of the 
two meetings held with the teachers 
there was an attempt to make the study 
theirs, to show that the problems to be 
worked on were to be ones they felt 
were most pressing in terms of their 
everyday work with children. As rap- 
idly as possible, in the face of delays, 
there was movement from large, more 
or less vaguely outlined problems to 
specific points where people could take 
hold and do something about a troubling 
situation. The problem of interruptions, 
for example, was real to the teachers 
and should have been comparatively 
easy to solve. 


Records were used and shared with - 


each member of the group (except the 
last report on the study of interrup- 
tions), These records made problems 
and plans definite. Sub-groups and indi- 
vidual assignments were used for greater 
efficiency in getting certain kinds of 
work done for the larger group. From 
all the evidence available, none of the 
failure of the project could be laid to 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
teachers. 

It is barely possible that the teachers 
had to be coaxed or coerced by the 
principal at every step and that Miss 
Mullen finally wearied of the task. 
We have no way of knowing either 
whether open teacher resistance might 
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not have been met at some point along 
the way as the study drew closer to 
the operations of teachers themselves. 
It is normal to resist change that in- 
volves building new skills and new 
sources of security. 

Mistakes were made also. If the con- 
sultant had been wiser and could have 
been more foreseeing, she might not 
have run the risk of encountering fatal 
resistance from Miss Mullen. To lose the 
cooperation of the leader who has 
power, before the group has built up 
adequate power and strategy of its own, 
is to lose the whole battle. On the other 
hand, the mistake might have been not 
making sure that the report on the study 
of interruptions and the proposal of a 
meeting to plan follow-up on the study 
was given to each group member. For 
all the consultant knows, the teachers 
may still be wondering why nothing 
was done with all those schedules they 
sent in. No group can protect itself 
from unfair use of power unless it can 
be kept fully informed. 

Other hampering factors in this situa- 
tion have been pointed out and need not 
be repeated here. 


We Earmark Some Essential Elements 


Another example of group work on 
the curriculum might have given a 
better opportunity to discuss such prob- 
lems as individual and group follow- 
through after problems have been se- 
lected and initial work has begun, se- 
curing the participation of laymen, and 
evaluating efforts and results.‘ This de- 


1 A number of examples of various kinds of pro- 
grams for curriculum improvement will be de- 
scribed and analyzed in a forthcoming publication 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation on ways of working in curriculum 
development. The story told in this article is taken 
from the files on that study. 
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tailed description and analysis of one 
rather negative illustration can be justi- 
fied only if it has pointed up some es- 
sential elements in a satisfactory pro- 
cess of curriculum improvement. 
Through this device the writer has 
attempted to show the importance of 
the following factors: 


An honest beginning. People have a right to 
go into a venture voluntarily and 
with their eyes open. 

Freedom. People must have assurance that 
they will be able to carry out plans 
that have been thoughtfully worked 
out and can be justified. 

Time. People must have group work time 
in blocks of sufficient length, and of 
sufficient frequency. Meetings should 
be scheduled when people can work 
efficiently in order that encouraging 
progress may be made. 

Organization. People must have organized 
opportunities for working together 
on their problems. 

Leadership. Leadership must be of the kind 
that genuinely wants to and knows 
how to facilitate the work of the 
group. Leaders should expect to 
change and grow along with other 
group members. 

Skill in problem attack. Someone in the 
group must be skilled in the steps 
of group problem solving and must 
give leadership in this area. All 
group members must improve their 
skill in this direction. 

Records. Written communication is im- 

portant for clinching ideas and 


plans and giving a basis for evalua- 

tion of efforts. 

Group morale. No one can work whole- 
heartedly on a project unless he is 
relatively secure in his job and in 
his relations with others around him 
and unless he is receiving satisfac- 
tion from the group work. He must 
be able to trust leaders in particu- 
lar and feel that the group process 
is open and above board. 


The Process Isn’t Simple 


Improving the curriculum is a com- 
plicated process requiring thoughtful 
study by many persons. It is to be hoped 
that teachers and administrators will 
come to look upon group work on 
problems relating to better experiences 
for girls and boys as part of their regu- 
lar function. It is to be hoped also that 
parents and pupils may play a useful 
part in what should be a cooperative 
process. If the cooperation of all these 
persons is as important as many judge 
it to be, then it would be well to ask, 
in connection with each group ex- 
perience with curriculum improvement, 
some searching questions: Are people 
having an experience they will care to 
repeat? Can they believe that everything 
possible is being done to facilitate the 
group’s work? Can they feel that they 
are moving toward significant action 
for a better school program? 
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The Intent Behind Behavior: 
AL Study in Group Dynamid—— 


BERNARD STEINZOR 


In this brief account of research on one phase of the group process, 
Bernard Steinzor of the Committee on Human Development, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, recounts results of efforts to evaluate the effectiveness 
of group discussion through an analysis of what lies behind an individ- 
ual’s verbal expression. Mr. Steinzor points to this consideration as 
only one, but an important aspect of study in group interaction. 


INTEREST IN RESEARCH in group 
dynamics is of recent origin. Activity 
in this field is, nevertheless, increasing 
rapidly. Many people who deal inti- 
mately with individuals in all types of 
group situations are searching for new 
methods to fulfill their ideals of good 
group life. They realize that our knowl- 
edge of the group process is too gross 
and meager to provide the techniques 
for productive group leadership. 

There are theoretically oriented in- 
vestigators who think that the small, 
face to face group provides a crucial 
situation for the integration of psy- 
chological and sociological concepts 
and for the development of an un- 
hyphenated social-psychology. Such 
research groups as the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the Commis- 
sion of Community Interrelations of the 
American Jewish Congress, and the 
Classroom Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago have a number of studies and 
experiments under way which should 
help answer some questions in the 
realm of theory and practice. 


Variep Aspects oF Group LIFE 
Any observer of a group in action is 
overwhelmed by the tremendous vari- 
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ety of observations he can -make. In- 
dividuals by themselves are complex 
enough and the problems are apparently 
increased to almost insoluble propor- 
tions when people interact. We might 
make an attempt to distinguish three 
broad aspects of small groups and then 
study phases of these aspects. It must 
be kept in mind that these aspects are 
interrelated and are only identifiable as 
variables in a complex formula. 


Every group is organized for some 
specific purpose. This purpose can be 
conceived as the problem faced by the 
group members. How do they go about 
solving this problem or problems? If it 
is an academic question, what analytical 
tools are used? If it is a group at a 
birthday party, what processes are em- 
ployed to make the event successful? 


A second major aspect of group life 
may be described by an investigation of 
the relationships of the members’ per- 
sonalities and the roles they play in 
groups. Can leadership be described in 
terms of some basic personality types? 
What features of the personality deter- 
mine the way the person will function 
in a particular group? Can group con- 
flict be related to contrasting or con- 
flicting personalities? The group 
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worker, attempting to create an equali- 
tarian situation, may at times vow that 
Joe and John don’t mix because Joe 
is too extroverted for John. 

Another aspect that has been identi- 
fied is the group atmosphere. The classic 
study of Lewin, Lippitt, and White has 
made us aware of the effect of general 
climate conditions on the behavior of 
individuals. We need to know more 
about creating democratic as against 
autocratic and /aissez-faire atmospheres. 
Our cultural values are certainly re- 
flected in our small groups and these 
might be analyzed through examining 
the way we relate to each other. 


A Strupy in Group DyNnAmMIcs 


The research worker generally 
chooses a phase of the larger problem 
which he thinks is important since there 
are so many dimensions of the group 
process. One dimension that has been 
proposed as significant in effecting the 
interaction of people is that of the in- 
tent or purpose underlying the content 
of an individual’s behavior. We do 
know that in verbal behavior people 
convey many more features of them- 
selves than is embodied in the literal 
meaning of the words they speak. Even 
if we discount double talk, there still 
remains the literal interpretation of a 
statement and the inference we can 
make as to the purpose the person had 
in speaking. 

As an example of research in the 
group process, the results of an in- 
vestigation carried out by the author 
will be described. This study took, as 
the point of departure, inferences as to 
the intents underlying verbal behavior. 
The investigation is not cited as typical 
of research in group dynamics. But 
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it does indicate some issues and pro- 
cedures adopted in research of this 
kind. 


An Instrument for Investigation 


In order to investigate whether 
deeper insights into group behavior can 
be attained if we pay attention to the 
intents and purposes of people’s re- 
marks, an instrument was devised for 
the measurement of the intent of verbal 
behavior in small groups and of the 
direction of such intents. Verbal be- 
havior was chosen largely for practical 
reasons since it can be electrically 
recorded and more easily manipulated. 
The direction of intent indicated 
whether a statement was more or less 
involved with the self, with the group 
relationships, or with an objective issue. 
Thus categories were defined which 
combined the intent of a statement 
with the direction of intent described 
on a continuum of self-involvement. 

Eighteen intents and three directions 
of intent or loci were indentified. The 
intents may be briefly labeled and de- 
fined as follows: 

1. Activate and originate—set the pace 
by introducing a new factor 
Structure and limit—define the con- 
ditions of discussion 
Diagnose by _labelling—categorical 
and definitive statement as to cause 
of a situation 
Evaluate—qualitative and categorical 
references 
Analyze—explore cause and effect re- 
lationships non-categorically 
Give information—report in neutral 
manner 
Seek information—ask question neu- 
trally 
Clarify confusion 
Defend—self-justification 
Offer solutions—give advice as to 
action 
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11. Conciliate and  integrate—relating 
points in discussion 

12. Understand—attempt to see situation 
the way another sees it 

13. Give support 

14. Seek support 

15. Attack and oppose 

16. Show deference—to withdraw from 
situation 

17. Conform—obey another’s command 

18. Entertain humorously. 


Evidence Gleaned from One Record 


Let us look at an excerpt from the 
first session of a group of ten graduate 
students. They have come together 
because they have volunteered to serve 
as subjects in the present experiment. 
After they are seated, the investigator 
tells them that he will not serve as leader 
but will leave the room. They are to 
meet without a designated leader. After 
some awkward preliminaries Mr. Q. 
states his views about democracy and 
suggests that the group might talk on 
this topic. Miss V. asks: 


V: Do you mean the principles that 
you fought for, that the men fought 
for? (Seemingly asks for information 
—InI—a tinge of sarcasm) 

(Laughter ) 

Q: The traditions that we have tradi- 
tionally fought for the last 176 years. 
(clarifies himself to group—ClG) 

V: What the first World War was to 
make the world safe for? (personal 
attack and challenge—AtG) 

W: Do you believe we’re more inter- 
ested now in money and things as such 
than they have been through the years? 
(personal attack and challenge—AtG) 
Z: Yeah, would you consider this a 
marked change from what you were 
accustomed to before you went over- 
seas? (personal attack and challenge— 
AtG) 

Q: I would consider it a marked change 
from the pre-war era. (Evaluates cate- 
gorically—Ev1) 
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U: Could it perhaps be that you woke” 
up and are more aware that maybe 
money wasn’t everything, or that your 
viewpoint, perspective changed while 
you went in the army, navy, or what- 
ever you went in. (interprets the basis 
for the person’s statement—AnG and 
also attack—AtG) 

Q: That could very well be. (It would 
be hard to judge the intent of this 
statement but it would seem that he 
tends to support the person—SgG) 

U: I think there are very few people 
who have any conception whatsoever of 
what—I mean, what their conception of 
democracy is—exactly what it is here 
today. (Qualitative evaluation—EvI) 

Y: I wonder if we're talking loud 
enough. I have difficulty hearing you. 
I’m a little hard of hearing but I'd 
appreciate it if you could talk a little 
louder. (activates the group, directs 
them—AcG—also gives information 
about self—ExG) 

R: I was discussing this very problem 
last night with a friend. It’s my belief 
that democracy is something that can- 
not be preserved. That is, it’s a dy- 
namic thing and it has to be promoted, 
developed constantly all the time. It 
never remains static. And we hear so 
much talk about preserving democracy. 
As if it were something that we keep 
in a static condition. That is not my 
idea of democracy. It seems to me it’s 
an ongoing thing that we have to 
keep working on and developing. (at- 
tempts to analyze and explore the 
issue and some of its aspects—AnlI) 
X: When you talk about preservation 
of democracy you assume also that we 
—that America has had democracy. 
There’s a question in my mind as to 
whether we have ever had a real democ- 
racy. (a categorical diagnosis of the 
issue—Dil) 


Comparison of Several Groups 


It is, of course, not always easy to 
categorize human behavior. However, 
let us say we do our best and apply the 
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instrument to transcriptions of elec- 
trically recorded sessions of six differ- 
ent types of groups, as is done in the 
above excerpt. Patterns of intents and 
loci were derived from the categoriza- 
tion of the sessions, These patterns 
were evaluated in different ways by 
means of statistical techniques. On the 
basis of tests of significance of differ- 
ence, certain conclusions were drawn 
about the nature of the group process 
as it is revealed by the intent and locus 
of verbal behavior. Since only six dif- 
ferent groups were used, definite con- 
clusions are not possible. These may, 
however, be summarized by indicating 
some implications of the findings. 

b> The pattern of categories for each 
group was compared to the pattern of 
every other group. Many non-chance 
differences were found and the differ- 
ences could be related to other types 
of information about the groups. This 
might mean that a leader should be 
aware of the purposes and intent with 
which a particular subject is approached 
if he wishes to create a specific type of 
group structure. 

& The pattern of intents and loci of 
any group will tend to reflect two major 
aspects of group relationships: the gen- 
eral purpose for which the group was 
organized and the individual charac- 
teristics of the membership. Such intents 
as solution offering and understanding 
and the direction of an intent seem to be 
more characteristic of general condi- 
tions while other categories seem to re- 
flect more of an individual’s approach 
to the group discussion. The presence 
or absence of such categories might, 
then, be symptomatic of a group’s devi- 
ation from the predicted or ideal proc- 
ess. 
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> Although groups seem to vary sig- 
nificantly from one another in the pat- 
tern of intents, extreme variation of a 
group from other groups may be symp- 
tomatic of basic disturbances in the re- 
lationships of the group. These dis- 
turbances may be related to the frustra- 
tion a group experienced in fulfilling 
the purpose for which the group was 
established. A large number of refer- 
ences to the group relationships prob- 
ably would be characteristic of such 
groups. The manifestation of certain 
intents thus may be a clue for a leader 
that the group is not proceeding ade- 
quately in fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was established. 

> In the six groups studied, the intent 
to understand and the intent to con- 
ciliate seldom were manifested by the 
group members. The general absence of 
such intents may be one basis for the 
frequent inadequacy of the group sit- 
uation for the solution of problems for 
which the group was established. This 
does emphasize the points made by 
such writers as Mary Follett and Carl 
Rogers. A high degree of competitive- 
ness and strife, frequently characteris- 
tic of social interaction, block and frus- 
trate efficient and satisfying outcomes. 
The introduction of intents rarely ex- 
pressed in group situations may radi- 
cally alter these disruptive processes. 
& Two of the six groups were in- 
tensively studied. It was observed that 
certain ratios between sets of intents 
seemed to remain constant from ses- 
sion to session, The ratio of supporting 
and attacking may be a constant for 
a group which reveals the emotional 
climate. Another constant may be the 
ratio of information giving to informa- 
tion seeking which can be interpreted 
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to indicate the degree of freedom of 
expression in a group. Other ratios may 
express characteristics sensitive to vary- 
ing conditions. The degree of open- 
mindedness gauged by the ratio of 
evaluating, structuring, and diagnosing 
to analyzing statements may be an 
intragroup variable. Such factors as 
the type of leadership, content of the 
material, and degree of self-involve- 
ment of the discussion may affect these 
group characteristics. 

> The pattern of intents of two groups 
were traced for a number of sessions. 
Certain intragroup trends appeared 
which may be characteristic of many 
groups. In the voluntary and leader- 
less group, the percent of intents re- 
lated to analysis and diagnosis tended to 
diminish while there was a correspond- 
ing increase in the proportion of the in- 
tent to give information. This may be 
related to the absence of a leader who 
might stimulate the group so that it was 
not transformed into a “bull session.” 
Other trends may be characteristic of 
the specific factors conditioning the 
group’s relationships. Deviation from 
these expected trends may be sympto- 
matic of factors disrupting these rela- 
tionships and, therefore, the function of 
leadership may be the maintenance or 
alteration of these trends. 

& The sequence of intents of two 
groups were analyzed statistically. Cer- 
tion significant, non-chance relation- 
ships appeared. For instance, attacking 
intents tended to give rise to attack 
as did supporting stimulate support. 
The structure and functioning. of 
groups may be described by the stimulus 
value of intents of verbal behavior. A 
successful leader may be described in 
terms of how he effects certain se- 
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quences deemed desirable or undesir- 
able. 

b> The pattern of intents for each in- 
dividual was compared with the average 
of his group but few significant dif- 
ferences were evident. It seemed that 
the quality of group integration may 
be gauged by the similarity of the pat- 
tern of intents and loci of individuals 
as contrasted with the group average. 
A few individuals did vary significantly 
and it may be that factors such as the 
rejection of an individual by the group, 
as measured by a sociometric test, may 
effect such differences in intents. 

& When the pattern of individual in- 
tents were compared with one another, 
many significant differences appeared 
even though there were few such dif- 
ferences when the individual was com- 
pared with the group average. This may 
indicate that individual differences in 
the expression of intent may be related 
to the freedom of relationships existing 
in a group. The degree of permissive- 
ness and acceptance that exists in a 
group may be measured by the extent 
of individual differences in the pur- 
poses expressed by the members. 


FurTHER Stupy Is INDICATED 


This investigation was concerned 
with only one dimension of group 
dynamics—that of the intents and pur- 
poses underlying the verbal behavior 
of individuals. The general results have 
indicated that this approach uncovers 
a significant dimension. Further re- 
search to relate this dimension to the 
many others involved in the group proc- 
ess would further amplify the basic laws 
of social interaction. Research is defi- 
nitely needed if we are to develop the 
know-how for implementing our ideals. 
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FRED BARNES 


In TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp for October, 1947, Alice Miel, a faculty 
member in a graduate class, describes the way in which the group 
studied itself. Fred Barnes, a student in that class, and now curriculum 
director at Peoria, Illinois, draws upon the same experience to give his 
personal interpretations of the class experiment. He and Miss Miel use 
much of the same material in their interpretation of the record. 
Readers may wish to refer to the article by Miss Miel mentioned above. 


OCCASIONALLY a college class of 
graduate students is permitted to do 
some original thinking. And occasion- 
ally such original thinking produces 
ideas of interest to other people seeking 
better ways of dealing with old and 
vexing problems. 

This account deals with one such 
graduate class. Out of sincere dissatis- 
faction with their ability to work ef- 
fectively as a group came a number of 
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interesting introspective studies de- 
signed to analyze and improve the 
group process as they lived it. 
Required of all majors in Curriculum 
and Teaching, 300 CR, Advanced 
Study and Research in Curriculum and 
Teaching, is a famous full-year course 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Famous because the course is re- 
quired but the specific content is not! 
Each year’s group of students is en- 
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couraged to determine curriculum areas 
in need of intensive study and ways of 
organizing and conducting such study. 


Facts and Grievances Stand Out 


The 1946-47 300 CR students faced 
this problem and the consequent neces- 
sity of making appropriate group deci- 
sions. Problems related to intercultural 
education received priority during the 
first semester. At the semester’s close, 
collective evaluation showed clearly 
that while this area retained its original 
significance for the class, inability to 
work well as a group prevented signi- 
ficant accomplishment in communicat- 
ing and using concepts gained through 
more or less arduous individual study. 
In evaluating the work of the first 
semester in order to plan for the second, 
some inescapable facts and grievances 
arose: 


Fact: Educators must learn how to 
deal actively with problems of inter- 
cultural relations here and now in 
terms of human behavior. 

Grievance: Why did we individually 
learn so many unrelated things con- 
cerning anthropology, sociology, and 
Statistics, and so few things about 
ways to deal with people in inter- 
group relations? 


Fact: Intelligent educational proce- 
dure makes use of rich resources at 
hand. Due to its cosmopolitan struc- 
ture this group was laden with such 
rich resources. 

Grievance: Why did we _ evidence 
such affection for second-hand in- 
formation through printed materials 
to the neglect of living source mate- 
rial within our own group? 
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Fact: Learning to work with curricu- 
lum problems means learning to work 
effectively with groups of people. 

Grievance: How can we learn to work 
successfully with groups when our 

wn experience has resulted in feel- 
ings of frustration and dispersement? 


Frustration Continues to Prevail 


300 CR moved into the second semes- 
ter with more than its share of the us- 
ual “we’re not getting anywhere” at- 
titude, Stirred by the implications in- 
herent in the grievances, several of the 
more vocal members began agitation 
for direct corrective measures through 
a study and a doing of the group proc- 
ess. The agitation caught on when 
the whole group agreed to study it- 
self to improve itself. 

Preliminary discussion of projected 
plans centered around definitions of 
group dynamics. The group began to 
structure itself around differences of 
opinion concerning definitions. De- 
pending largely on individual academic 
backgrounds, individuals split into 
smaller groups, each isolated within the 
confines of its own knowledge limita- 
tions. Sociologists became embattled 
with psychologists while academic in- 
dividualists carried the banner against 
collectivists. Amid this stalemate situa- 
tion but one agreement could be 
reached: everyone e/se needed to per- 
form further study. 


Concepts Receive Tentative Acceptance 


The various factions began to emerge 
as committees dedicated to the task of 


1 For a further report on the experiences of this 
class see: Miel, Alice. ““A Group Studies Itself to 
Improve Itself,” Teachers College Record, October 


1947, 49, I: 31-43. 
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ferreting information to buttress exis- 
tent points of view. Some individuals, 
who could not accept the differing pre- 
occupations of the committees, set 
about to glean information in solitude. 
The next several meetings saw a height- 
ening of aggressions, additional frustra- 
tions, and finally a resolution of some 
persistent tensions due to tentative ac- 
ceptance of a few basic concepts ap- 
plicable to understanding the behaviors 
of people in any type of group exper- 
ience. Because these concepts were in- 
fluential in determining the class’s re- 
maining activities, they are presented: 


The individual and his society are in- 
separable, A society is composed of in- 
dividuals behaving in response to certain 
basic needs and drives. However, the 
specific forms of expression this behav- 
ior may take are, in large measure, de- 
termined by cultural patterns.? 

The dynamics of social behavior must 
be understood in terms of dynamic— 
not static—concepts. This may be most 
adequately accomplished through the 
live, descriptive analysis of the “new” 
psychology: resistance, ambivalence, 
projection, identification, and the like.® 
Behaviors of individuals in different 
group situations are largely determined 
by their statuses as ascribed to them by 
societal systems, and by the roles in- 
dividuals learn on the basis of statuses.* 
The group process, used as a deliberate 
technique for education (effecting 
changes in behavior) is a most complex 
and difficult procedure. Complex be- 
cause the dynamics involved are as 
numerous and wide as the whole of 
human behavior in our society. Dif- 
ficult because changes in behavior are 


2Plant, James S. Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1937. 

’ Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics 
Buffalo: Foster & Stewart, 1946. 

4Linton, Ralph. The Cultural Background of 
Personality, New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1945. 
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achieved against the heavy weight or 
cultural and societal conditioning.® 


Use Becomes the Imperative 


At this point verbalizing and intel- 
lectualizing seemed to reach a level of 
diminishing returns. How actually to 
use the concepts so painfully gained 
became an imperative with some class 
members. 

The class group began to re-structure 
itself through new volunteer commit- 
tees which set out to seek instruments 
and techniques designed to capture, 
preserve, and analyze dynamics as they 
emerged through experience. In the 
following weeks a large number of 
techniques appeared and the class group 
was analyzed in many respects. All of 
these activities had merit and aided the 
group to better understand itself. 

Space limitations prevent presenta- 
tion of the wide range of contributions 
made by the various committees. Three 
analysis techniques have been selected 
for some elaboration: (1) analysis of 
statuses and roles through running 
notes of the class discussions, (2) analy- 
sis of dominant and recessive group 
members through a time chart depicting 
frequency and length of remarks made 
by each member during discussions, 
and (3) analysis of the group’s thought 
patterns through charting the main line 
of thought, departures from group 
thinking, and tempo of group progress. 


Running Records Are Developed 

In an effort to identify consistent be- 
havior types, hobby horses being rid- 
den, and personal obsessions; one com- 


5Miel, Alice. Changing the Curriculum, A 
Social Process. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1946. 
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mittee developed the use of running 
records made while group discussion 
progressed. After several class meetings 
the collected comments of each member 
were compared and analyzed for repeti- 
tious strains. On methods of taking run- 
ning notes, one committee reported: 

In order to have objective material 
to serve as a basis for evaluation, several 
of the group members attempted at vari- 
ous times to take running notes of the 
group discussions. Since none was able 
to take shorthand this proved to be a 
difficult and strenuous task. Conse- 
quently, the results were not wholly sat- 
isfactory because the notes were far 
from complete or accurate. 

The best plan evolved was to divide 
the responsibility for note taking among 
several members, making each respon- 
sible for a short period. These members 
worked in groups of three’s for twenty- 
minute periods. Two members of the 
team attempted to take complete notes 
of all that was said and later combine 
their notes. The third member of the 
team was responsible for taking down 
plans and diagrams written on the board 
by the leader or members. This plan has 
the advantage of not tiring one or two 
group members nor of preventing their 
participating in the group for more than 
a few minutes. 

A stenographic report or recording 
would be far superior to running notes; 
but few groups have the facilities for 
obtaining these, whereas the taking of 
running notes is a technique most 
groups can easily utilize. With practice, 
members will become skillful in using 
this technique. Running notes, even 
though not entirely complete or wholly 
accurate, are far more objective and re- 
liable than the memories and impres- 
sions of group members. 


Comments Reveal Statuses and Roles 


This committee proceeded to ana- 
lyze the notes of several class sessions 
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and then reported to the class. They 
used the report to point up reasons for 
difficulties encountered in attempting 
to solidify group thought, make strides 
as a group, and arrive at consensus. The 
reader may easily discover reasons be- 
hind the various roles as described: 


One member is firmly convinced of 
the value of group discussions, per se. 
She feels that general, uninhibited talk 
is necessary and that the time consumed 
is well spent. 

A second member feels that the dis- 
cussion must “get some place.” She is 
concerned with proving the efficiency 
of the group process. This same mem- 
ber wants clear analysis of all points, a 
rigorous intellectual approach to the 
best that has been written in the field. 

A third member wants to work in- 
ductively, proceeding to generalizations 
from specific cases which are not to be 
considered merely as examples. She 
wants to use experience, not books, as 
the background and is concerned that 
the results be intelligible to the average 
teacher. 

An administrator in the group con- 
tinually refers to the place of the leader 
in group process. 

A director of teacher education in a 
small college is concerned with pre- 
existing groups and their influence on 
group process. 

The two members of the class most 
instrumental in acceptance of the topic 
of group structure by the class con- 
tinually try to bring discussion back to 
structure. 

A third member who opposed this 
orientation takes every opportunity 
to stress function and the danger of 
bogging down in a sterile and static 
approach. 

One man is concerned with psycho- 
logical bases. 

A woman is concerned with socio- 
logical bases. 

One member plays the role of pur- 
pose-questioner; Where are we going? 
What does this mean? 
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Another tries to act as conciliator and 
to bring opposing points into synthesis. 


Record of Vocalization Tells Story 


The committee concerned with the 
vocalization of group members made 
the following report after having spent 
much time in perfecting an objective 
device to measure amounts of group 
time consumed by various members: 


In this experiment the committee at- 
tempted to chart the amount of vocali- 
zation of each member of the group. 
Employing graph paper and a watch, 
the recorder drew a jagged line (hori- 
zontal) beside the speaker’s name in the 
corresponding time unit in which the 
member happened to be speaking. Solid 
vertical lines were used to connect the 
remarks of succeeding speakers, the 
speakers being arranged on the ver- 
tical axis of the graph. Slanting lines 
showed the length of silent periods 
by the degree of slant, while perpen- 
dicular lines denoted quick questions 
or responses. 

In the completed work we had a 
graphic picture of the group meeting 
which correlated with the word picture 
projected by the running notes. 

The tabulation of results was merely 
a summary of the number of minutes 
and seconds each member had spoken. 
From that we drew the total amount 
of time each individual had spoken plus 
the percentage of total group time each 
had consumed. 

A glance at the table in the next col- 
umn shows that out of twenty-five per- 
sons present nine did not participate 
vocally, and of the sixteen who did par- 
ticipate, two persons used more group 
time than all the other fourteen partici- 
pants together. Significantly, both of 
these very vocal members were “status 
persons,” members of the faculty, and 
one of the two was chairman of the 
meeting. 

We could not, of course, from this 
graph ascertain who is over-partici- 
pating vocally or who is under-partici- 
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pating. Individual members have vary- 
ing contributions to bring to varying 
topics. However, a series of graphs re- 
presenting a number of meetings might 
point out any malignant trend toward 
either extreme. 





STATISTICAL TABULATION OF VOCAL 








PARTICIPATION 
Per cent 
of lines 
No.of Amount Percent in report 
Contrib-times of time of total of pre- 
utor speak- used time vious 
ing used meeting* 
Min. Sec. 
Chairman 76 45 oO 30.0 10.5! 
Second 
faculty 
member 33 30 40 20.4 20.4? 
Student 
ree 24 10 30 7.0 8.7 
eee 13 8 9) 5.3 5.7 
ae II 6 50 4.5 0.2 
at 8 6 oO 4.0 13.8 
| Saree 13 5 10 3.8 12.3° 
pan 8 30 3.0 0.6 
G.. 12 4 30 3.0 12 
a... - 2 20 1.5 0.6 
Russe 3 2 10 1.4 2.4 
| ae 3 I 30 1.0 0.9 
K. 2 I 30 1.0 0.0 
ee I oO 30 0.3 0.0 
M. I oO 30 0.3 2.2 
Ve I oO 20 0.2 0:3 
O to W 
(9 stu- 
dents). 0 oO oO 0.0 
Members absent at second meeting 
but present at first: 
Ds ye ne 1k RG aRe PLE CMR ek ole 9.64 
eee cle eisrs boas 2 RE eR 3.3 
Bae cas a Cie doled in Re A ED OO St a 3.9 


*Of 333 lines reported in the running notes of the 
meeting prior to the one where the more accurate stat- 
istical record was kept, the last column indicates the 
percentage of lines attributed to each member. This rec- 
ord was highly subjective, but similarities to the more 
objective record are of interest. Members O to W were 
represented in the earlier meeting by vocalization on 
the part of S (1.5%) and T (1.5%) only. 

1Not chairman at the earlier meeting. 

2Chairman for one-third of earlier session. 

8Presented somewhat lengthy report of subcommittee. 

‘Chairman for two-thirds of meeting. 
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Group Thought Patterns Are Examined 


The report issued to the class on the 
third analysis is rather complete and 
self-explanatory: 

The success factor in group endeavor 
is a powerful force in cementing group- 
ness and motivating continuing group ac- 
tivity. Groups which have met for the 
purpose of dealing with common prob- 
lems are often evaluated by their members 
by such comments as: “We’re not getting 
anywhere,” or “We're really doing things.” 

These evaluations are of fundamental 
importance. While dissatisfactions con- 
cerning group progress may be voiced 
consciously by the leadership to facilitate 
a group’s structuring itself during its for- 
mative period, these dissatisfactions con- 
tinued over too long a period of time in- 
evitably lead to disintegration of structure. 

A basic operating principle for the 
“problem-action” type of group is: The 
group members must feel a sense of for- 
ward movement. The desired sense of for- 
ward movement has to do with two aspects 
of the group’s thought process—direction 
and tempo. 

The necessity that all members of the 
group clearly perceive group purpose need 
hardly be elaborated. Not so evident is 
the fact that it is possible to proceed in a 
given direction at too fast or too slow a 
rate. Tempo not in keeping with varying 
requirements of subjects of discussion and 
composition of groups may be a basic 
hindrance to the group members’ sense of 
forward movement. 


Based on the above premises, an attempt 
was made to evolve a diagnostic device 
which, in some manner, would graphically 
portray the pattern of forward movement 
in the discussions of the class. The first 
step was to determine the possible spread 
of direction and tempo which might be 
identified in the discussions. It was seen 
that contributions made during a discus- 
sion might be one of three types: (1) 
pertinent to the subject being discussed 
and sensitive to the tempo of group think- 
ing; (2) pertinent to the subject being 
discussed but pushing ahead too fast or 
trudging along too slowly—showing lack 
of sensitivity to the tempo of group think- 
ing; (3) off the subject—introduction of 
a new topic. 

The device was then constructed in the 
form of a running graph to be plotted as 
the discussion proceeded. Three horizon- 
tal lines represented the three types of 
contribution listed above. Double vertical 
lines were used to represent change in 
group subject of discussion. Each comment 
made was plotted on the appropriate hor- 
izontal line, numbered in order, and the 
same number, with the comment itself, 
was recorded below the graph in the 
space provided. Contributions made by 
the discussion leader were starred (*). 
The first comment to the right of each 
double vertical line gave the key to the 
new group subject. 

Below is presented an illustrative por- 
tion worked ouz during one group discus- 
sion. The reader will detect the extent to 
which forward movement was achieved. 
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* 1. Let’s define what we mean by a “pre-structured” group. 
2. We should classify all types of groups and contrast them. 
3. A “pre-structured” group assigns ready-made roles to its members. 


* 4. What part do status persons play? 
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. Some structure is necessary. Fluid groups don’t get anywhere. 
. Fluid groups may, eventually. Our concept of nebulous groups describes pure 


wandering. 


. Now we are wandering. Maybe we should start farther back and decide what pur- 


poses group action can serve. 


. I can’t see purposes apart from particular types of groups. What types of groups 


have we identified so far? 


. We have covered that ground more than orice. Do we have to begin every dis- 


cussion in the Garden of Eden? We are now talking about groups with conscious 


purposes. 
By purposes do we mean group goals or socio-psy chological development of par- 
ticipants, or both? 

I don’t think we will really understand what we are doing until we observe some 


groups first hand. 


12. First of all, we have to know what to observe. 
*13. We set out to discuss “pre-structured” groups. Can we orient around a descrip- 
tion of some such group and then analyze it? 


Direct Experience Makes the Difference 

The above devices, and many others 
not presented in this report, having 
evolved from this group now were eval- 
uated by the group through discussions 
and questionnaires. It is interesting to 
note that while all techniques used were 
thought to have merit, there was no 
agreement as to which ones were most 
valuable. Certainly, the group had im- 
proved in ability to work together as 
evidenced by interesting, creative pro- 
ductivity and increased friendly extra- 
class contacts. 

Exactly how this had been accom- 
plished was not at once apparent, It is 
probably true that the fact of dealing 
directly with process made the differ- 
ence to a far greater degree than did any 
specific analysis technique employed. 

The class experience resulted in a 
few generalizations concerning which 
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most class members had not been pre- 
viously aware: 


While process is no substitute for 
worthwhile group objectives, efficient 
process is necessary to the definition, 
movement toward, and realization of 
objectives. 

Efficient process is dependent upon 
broad understandings of socio-psycho- 
logical dynamics. 

One way a group may promote these 
understandings on the part of all parti- 
cipants is to identify and deal directly 
with process as process through group 
introspection based on experimental 
techniques. 


It was the expressed hope of the eval- 
uation committees that these hard-won 
generalizations might guide the class 
members toward further group process 
know-how and also make a contribution 
to others discovering process in group 
work. 
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Five Days with a Group in Action— 


Experimentation in the field of group process is going on in many dif- 
ferent places and in a variety of situations. Phil C. Lange, professor of 
education, New York State Teachers College, Fredonia, describes 
one such experiment. “This article reports the five-day history of one 
of the discussion groups participating in the Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of ASCD at the State College of Washington, Pullman, 
July 28—August 1, 1947. WAYS OF WORKING WITH PEOPLE 
was scheduled on the program as one of three discussion groups each 
day at 3:00 p.m. Four different leaders worked with the group on suc- 
cessive days. Two of these leaders were charged with developing con- 
tinuity through the sessions. A keynote address on WAYS OF WORK: 
ING WITH PEOPLE was a feature of the first morning session of the 
conference and subsequent speakers re-emphasized the significance of 
group dynamics.” Mr. Lange was a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education at the State College of Washington during the summer of 


























1947. 


“IT ONLY CAME TO LISTEN, but 
stayed on to learn through doing.” So 
commented a school superintendent 
after his experiences in the five discus- 
sion periods on Ways of Working 
With People. His comment was apt. 
Each discussion session had been, in it- 
self, a demonstration of group method. 

A record of the discussion, an analy- 
sis of group behavior, and the summa- 
tion and evaluation of each session were 
available at succeeding meetings. This 
meant that the actual experiences of 
group process were supplemented by 
“second looks” and evaluative retro- 
spection. The superintendent who felt 
he learned “through doing” had been 
encouraged to participate and later to 
examine his actions and feelings in terms 
of group progress. 


ConpDiITIONERS Or GrouP READINESS 


Of course, not all who “came to 
listen” were so patient in their kib- 
itzing. Group leaders were constantly 
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aware of the large audience-conditioned 
bloc who felt little responsibility for 
group action, or who preferred to shop 
around for an entertaining show in- 
stead of tying themselves to a group 
to work through a problem. 

The five discussions had been plan- 
ned for persons who would be with 
the group for five days. A nucleus of 
about thirty administrators, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, and students were 
regular members throughout the week, 
but another seventy persons merely 
sampled the group. 

The printed conference program un- 
doubtedly conditioned some who came 
to listen. It listed pre-determined topics 
for the first three meetings, named 
three daily “discussion leaders,” and 
may have suggested that the meetings 
were to be round tables or panels with 
many semi-formal presentations, a mini- 
mum of group participation, and with 
no continuity between sessions except 
as the topics were related. However, the 
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discussion leaders of the first session 
agreed to make this a working group 
and decided to “get the problems and 
discussion from the group.” 

Leadership in the following session 
effected continuity of process and sub- 
ject by reviewing hits and misses from 
the first meeting and by providing 
“homework” for the succeeding meet- 
ing. This obvious inter-dependence of 
meetings may have confused and dis- 
couraged drifters, but it was extremely 
important in establishing the theme and 
promise of group growth for regulars. 


VARIETY IN LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES 


Although members were forewarned 
of discussion topics, neither the mem- 
bers nor the leaders of the first two 
sessions knew exactly how procedures 
would develop. However, with the 
completion of these first meetings a 
pattern developed for group explora- 
tion. 

The five periods illustrated very dif- 
ferent methods: (Monday) permissive 
leadership in an initial, unstructured 
discussion with a group inadequately 
motivated toward participation, (Tues- 
day) forceful, judicious leadership 
that drew out individual differences in 
opinions and worked toward their 
group resolutions; (Wednesday) strong 
leadership in a highly structured and 
pre-planned, analytic type discussion; 
(Thursday) strong stimulating leader- 
ship transferred from discussion leader 
to demonstrator and back again to the 
leader for group interpretation of the 
demonstration; (Friday) permissive 
and group-shared leadership, within a 
group-planned schedule and agenda, 
with a five-day-old group. 

These variations in group process 
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were not subtly engineered by a master 
mind. Rather, they “just growed” out of 
the individual differences of leaders, out 
of what happened in the sessions them- 
selves, and especially out of the daily 
post-session evaluation by group mem- 
bers and leaders appraising that day’s 
process and content. The last session, 
for example, was planned in all its phases 
by the ten group members who com- 
pleted the post-session evaluation of the 
fourth meeting. 


PARTICIPATION FOR ALL 


Group participation of any specific 
member was of two types: spontaneous 
comment or contribution whenever 
his interests and background moved 
him; and completion of a defined role 
or assigned responsibility for group 
progress. On Monday three members 
volunteered to “keep track of what we 
do”; two were to summarize the con- 
tent of discussion; while the third, a 
student, was quietly asked to observe 
the process of group behavior. These 
three, plus the three leaders and two 
“interested” members, were the evalu- 
ators and historians in the first post- 
session evaluation. They developed a 
mimeographed statement available at 
the second meeting, reporting on what 
the leader and group did, and what was 
said. The report also raised questions on 
procedure and suggested references. 

Although new record keepers and 
evaluators were added at each meeting, 
the experienced hands tended to retain 
some feeling of responsibility for group 
direction and to continue to participate 
as “interested members” in these open 
post-sessions. Thus the names of over 
twenty members—not counting as- 
signed leaders—appear in the evalua- 
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tion-summary sheets either as planners, 
evaluators, reviewers, or record keepers. 
It was this member-participation in both 
hindsight and foresight that added sig- 
nificance and direction to group activ- 
ities, at the same time dissipating so- 
cial distance between member and mem- 
ber, and between leaders and members. 


Tue Day-sy-Day REcorD 


A look at each day’s session will add 
to the general picture of how leader- 
ship functioned, how the group worked, 
and what was finally achieved. 


Monday Focuses on Teacher Participation 


The three leaders had decided against 
framing the discussion by opening state- 
ments. Instead, problems were to be 
begged and the group given its head. 
The group sat in on this decision, but 
found it difficult to believe. When the 
group overflowed the scheduled room, 
the group moved to an auditorium with 
one leader located far back and the 
other two down front at either side of 
the room. Obviously the group had ex- 
pected the three leaders rather than the 
group members to do the discussing. 
The reversal was interpreted vari- 
ously—disillusion, confusion, challenge, 
opportunity. 

Poor group setting, split leadership, 
leaders’ dependence upon suggestions 
from an unprepared group, no oral sum- 
mary, too large or too vague a problem, 
members unacquainted with one an- 
other—all these factors were pointed 
out by the evaluators. The use of black- 
board to list occasional summation, the 
mimeographed suggestions and refer- 
ences distributed at the meeting, the 
opportunity for suggestions were re- 
deeming factors. Yet this session closely 
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resembled many faculty meetings which 
are inadequately group-planned, tinged 
with artificiality, have too many mem- 
bers pledged to keep quiet, waiting to 
see what they do. 

Although this freedom was expected 
to (and did) result in much feeling of 
indecision, time loss, and frustration; 
the systematic record surprisingly re- 
vealed extensive development of sugges- 
tions for getting teacher participation. 
Open the channels of communication; 
develop school morale and faith in 
group action; capitalize on dissatisfac- 
tions, real problems and needs; see the 
other member’s point of view; respect 
his interests; help groups to study all 
angles of a problem, then define the 
problem in terms of what’s to be done, 
who’s to do it, when, and how; and 
finally evaluate the outcomes. 


Lay Cooperation Is Tuesday’s Topic 


In a new room the leader elected to 
open the discussion by suggesting an 
evaluation and review of the previous 
session. This obviously resulted in a 
division of interest between Monday’s 
and Tuesday’s topics. The leader, how- 
ever, played out this disagreement un- 
til a member concluded, “The two 
topics have the same problems.” On this 
basis the topic was restated to be inclu- 
sive of both, to everyone’s satisfaction. 
The leader used leading questions, 
“pumped” the group into discussion, 
“bounced” members’ comments back to 
the group, held resource persons in re- 
serve, kept nudging the group into par- 
ticipation, and continuously under- 
scored principles for group action as 
the members developed them. With- 
out use of blackboard, the leader main- 
tained continuity through frequent oral 
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review and a final summation. She also 
prepared for the succeeding meeting by 
giving the leader an opportunity to 
assign homework. 

Outstanding agreements reached in- 
cluded the following points: 


Neither lay nor teacher participation 
should be exploited in artificial or hope- 
less problems. 


Leaders should begin with real, vital 
problems from which action can follow. 


All persons affected by the group deci- 
sion should be ready to join actively in 
the planning. 


Leaders must be willing to act on group 
decisions if there is to be confidence in 
decision making. 

There should be a common understand- 
ing of the problem; this challenges the 
right of leaders or members to withhold 
facts. Moreover, it questions the integ- 
rity of the leader who knows exactly 
where he is going to lead his group ac- 
cording to his five- or ten-year plan. 


In genuine group action we want to 
work toward a “meeting of minds” 
rather than forcing ahead on majority 
votes that defeat but do not convince. 


The running transcript of this session 
was edited and included in the evalua- 
tion-summary sheet because it illus- 
trated so well how such a record could 
help leaders identify the unique inter- 
ests and response patterns of individuals. 


Wednesday Sees Consideration of the 
Pupil’s Role in Planning 

Members had been given the assign- 
ment—What opportunities do your pu- 
pils have for school planning? The 
leader opened the discussion with the 
question—What are the areas in which 
pupils can participate in planning? The 
areas became column headings of a 
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blackboard chart which thereafter 
framed the discussion, the members 
listing specific practices of pupil par- 
ticipation in six areas: unit planning for 
learning, evaluation of learning, student 
government, care of room, student 
services, and extra-curricular activities. 

The three resource persons were held 
in reserve as the leader drew heavily on 
how-we-do-it testimonials. Sociometric 
patterns of the discussion revealed the 
focus of discussion shifted to seven dif- 
ferent persons, the shifts coinciding 
with wane of interest and change of 
topic. Observers noted humor used as 
a relief from an impasse and low inter- 
est; and that “babel points” —everybody 
talking—were more frequent as the 
group got older. 

At the close of the session, Thursday’s 
leaders used a lock-the-door technique 
to force group agreement on Thurs- 
day’s topic, and got wide, loud, and 
active response. A majority vote was 
employed, but immediately upset—an 
illustration of the relative merits of vot- 
ing or just showing hands. 


Developing Individual Responsibility for 
Group Action Is Thursday’s Keynote 

The leader shared responsibility with 
an appointed demonstrator and subse- 
quently used a question-answer tech- 
nique. The demonstrator, using the 
group as an apathetic high school class, 
was to show how group planning might 
be started with a new group; however, 
there was nothing sensational in the 
performance. In fact, it was a very con- 
ventional opening day session; except 
that it kept a door wide open for initia- 
tive and responsibility from the group. 
That the demonstration was more work- 
able than wonderful was evidenced by 
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the comment, “Anybody can do that!” 

In the resultant discussion based on 
the demonstration, some basic principles 
evolved: Start with the group at their 
particular participation level and grow 
from there. There’s no single recipe for 
starting. Quiet beginnings invite few 
critical eyes. Leadership is strongest at 
the peer level. Get to know and be 
known by members. (By this time this 
group was completely at the first name 
and nickname stage.) Democratic 
leaders must trust people; and children 
are people, too! Skillful leadership is 
not subtle trickery but a fine sense of 
group feeling and social imagination 
which results in effective timing and 
pacing. 

It seemed significant that four times 
in this meeting different persons voiced 
the insight that each session could be 
reviewed as a demonstration. 


On Friday We Summarize and Evaluate 


Leadership was shared by eight mem- 
bers and the designated leader. The 
agenda had been member-planned and 
mimeographed by Thursday’s evaluat- 
ing committee. They provided for re- 
arranging the room to permit face-to- 
face seating. One person was to be 
armed with an alarm clock, for Time 
was the driver in this session. Another 
person was authorized to stop all dis- 
cussion to say, ““That’s something each 
of us can put to practice,” (but some- 
body always beat him to the punch). 
Reviewers and reporters were to hold 
their schedules so as to permit free dis- 
cussion to develop as “we re-examine 
our actions.” ‘ 

Crucial to the whole week’s meeting, 
the group now decided, was the prob- 
lem (it stopped the clock by unanimous 
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decision): Do we really believe in (or 
merely idealize) democratic action? 
More specifically, are we as members 
of a group willing to—respect indivi- 
duals and minority groups? share re- 
sponsibility by being responsible to the 
group, and as a group being responsible 
for our leaders? develop and keep ac- 
tive the channels of communication 
that facilitate the “meeting of minds?” 
carry group action through to success- 
ful conclusion? delegate away our dem- 
ocratic responsibilities? 

The issues and discussion became so 
overlapping and spirited that the leader 
called for “a minute of silent thinking 
upon the implications of these questions 
to human relations in American 
schools.” (One member, writing in Oc- 
tober, said, “I’m still thinking.”) At this 
final session members felt they saw im- 
plications and had a determination to 
act upon them. 

The review of group processes re- 
vealed that the group had experienced 
the relative success of varied techni- 
ques: daily summaries, observation of 
group dynamics, record keeping, tran- 
script record; use of resource persons, 
experts, observers, recorders, reviewers; 
single, split, shared, and group leader- 
ship, and differences in leadership in 
different situations; use of demonstra- 
tion, assignments, agenda, question- 
answer techniques, a “silent moment,” 
majority vote, mimeographed informa- 
tion and instruction sheets; attention to 
room settings, seating, rapport, climates; 
ways. of “structuring” the discussion 
with blackboard, pre-planning, ques- 
tions, lectures, setting, use of first names. 

Every regular member and leader 
claimed to have experienced the gradual 
growth of group participation and a 
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sense of belonging. There was an en- 
riched realization of the importance of 
selecting a worthwhile problem to at- 
tack, establishing group feeling, gear- 
ing discussion to action, and securing 
success from such group action. 


A Backwarp Look 


As part of the evaluation of the 
entire conference, a questionnaire was 
developed to which conference regis- 
trants were requested to respond quite 
some time after the meetings and when 
they had had time to think more deli- 
beratively. The analysis of all evaluative 
comments pertinent to the five sessions 
on Ways of Working With People 
were summarized as follows: 


Everyone mentioned the informal 
friendliness of the group. By the end of 
the week they felt they had experienced 
the growth of group action and group 
climate. They felt they saw some of the 
difficulties first-hand and discovered some 
ways of getting around these difficulties. 
Everyone who stayed with the group all 
week liked the freedom and permissive- 
ness which the five-day planning allowed. 
Only those who shopped around expressed 
concern about the lack of structure. 








The most complete comments came 
from students. (They had been “treated 
as equals” and had shared more than their 
allotment of leadership roles in the group.) 


Members would have liked more brief- 
ing on what was going to happen and what 
to expect. Yet, on the other hand, they 
felt that a certain amount of struggle and 
uncertainty was necessary if the group 
was to participate in its planning. 

Some suggested that the group be to- 
gether for an entire day on a single topic, 
but an equal number preferred the shorter 
sessions over five days so that they could 
become better acquainted and sense group 
growth. A few suggested that only one 
leader be selected to lead the group for 
the whole week; this leader and his group 
could then develop or procure supple- 
mentary leadership as needed. Many felt 
that more training for the leadership roles 
would have been helpful. Generally, they 
liked the idea of a few pre-determined 
topics and a few to be determined by the 
group after they assembled. They liked the 
day-by-day analysis of group action. 


The evidence would seem to show 
that all of us who participated in work- 
ing together in this group gained friend- 
ship and respect for one another. We 
modified our beliefs and attitudes. We 
hope it improved our actions. 





Courtesy Los Angeles (Calif.) City Schools 


Group working means getting down to real problems 
Educational Leadership 
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ALVIN F. ZANDER 


The difficulty involved in discarding the old while adopting the new is 
not exclusive to educators. Certainly, however, the comments, “too 
busy,” “so many things to do,” “no time for personal living,” suggest that 
we may have been poor discarders. That this may be true in regard to 
in-service programs which become burdensome or go off in too many 
directions is certainly a possibility. It is from this point of view that we 
present this article by Alvin F. Zander, assistant director, Bureau of 
Studies and Training in Adult Community Education, University of 





Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


“We’ve outlived our usefulness.” 

“There’s really nothing for us to do.” 

“I can’t see why anyone created this 
committee to begin with.” 

“Just what is it we’re supposed to ac- 
‘complish?” 

To anyone who has spent any time 
in working on group projects, the above 
comments are familiar. Often we've 
agreed with them—silently if not audi- 
bly. But we’ve hesitated to strike the 
final blow—to end the group then and 
there—to talk out our convictions. 
Rather, we’ve gone on with misgivings, 
apathy, frustrations, antagonism. It 
might be well if we stopped at such a 
time and asked ourselves, “Is this group 
ready to die?” 

Many groups will not die even when 
their best friends think they are ready 
for it. For example: 


A state-wide committee of Boys and 
Girls Workers is six years old. The new 
president regrets that he has been elected 
because he has little interest in the com- 
mittee but he cannot bring himself to 
create confusion by refusing to accept 
his election. The goals of this group have 
been vague from the beginning. The ac- 
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tivities have been devoted to small state 
conferences once a year with inspiring 
speakers. The group is strongly under the 
influence of an elderly, maternal woman 
who was instrumental in organizing it. 





A superintendent appointed a committee 
of teachers to plan for the establishment of 
a camp outside town. The camp is to 
serve many educational functions and is to 
be financed by promised funds from a 
local philanthropist. It is‘a-project which 
the superintendent heartily supports. The 
committee became a very influential group 
because of its important job and soon 
found itself planning far beyond camp 
plans into the future of local educational 
procedures. Suddenly the money was with- 
drawn, but the committee was not dis- 
solved. It still meets to discuss things that 
were not part of its original purpose and 
which it has no explicit authority to 
determine. 





After the catechism class had been con- 
firmed on Palm Sunday, the minister and 
his assistant decided that the group should 
continue to meet on Friday evenings for 
recreation. The parents agreed to the plan 
and promised to see that their children at- 
tended. The group members arrived late 
and left early. They played the games in 
an automatic fashion. Absences were fre- 
quent and the members admitted that the 
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group would fail “if everyone stayed away 
whenever he wished” and promised to 
make the next meeting. 


The Problem as It Exists 


Our purpose here is to discuss why 
many groups live on past their best days 
and to describe criteria for determining 
when a group should end itself. There 
are no figures at hand to enable us to say 
how serious this problem is, numerically 
speaking. Indeed, most discussions of 
group organization are concerned with 
the dissolution of groups as a sign of 
social pathology. 

However large the problem is, it is 
obviously seen as a serious difficulty in 
small towns and in the committee pat- 
tern of large organizations. Their per- 
ception of the problem is contained in 
the often-heard statements: 


“Too many useful citizens spend their 
time in groups that waste their energy 
and prevent them from working on the 
real needs of the town.” 


“No one has any time to help out good 
causes. They are all too busy on com- 
mittees.” 


Most community leaders see their 
towns as overloaded with unnecessary 
groups. Whether or not the perception 
fits the facts is not important here. If 
the leaders think that this is the case, 
there is a serious problem for commun- 
ity morale. 


Reasons for Survival 

How is it, then, that a group often 
stays alive even when many of its mem- 
bers, let alone its enemies, long for the 
end of the body? There are some rea- 
sons which either singly, or in com- 
binations, could account for the contin- 
uation: 
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» There are no provisions in the char- 
ter of the group which enable it to dis- 
solve itself or to find evidence that it is 
ready for dissolution. Too often neither 
club constitutions nor the “charge” 
given to committees contain advice on 
when and how to end the group. 

> Interest by the authority which ori- 
ginally appointed the committee, or by 
social pressure created by those who 
know the group, may keep members 
away from thoughts of revolution until 
it is apparent that the pressures sur- 
rounding the group have been relaxed. 
> Members avoid suggesting that the 
group be ended because of fear that 
the suggestions be seen as a dislike for 
the people in that group. 

b The traditions and past practices of 
the group become important and ritual- 
ized often to the point of creating ta- 
boos difficult for the group member to 
transgress. To suggest dissolution, in 
many groups, is tantamount to rejecting 
the ideals of the group. 

m Some continue because they have 
not completed the task they set out to 
handle. If they postpone their dissolu- 
tion, they postpone criticism for failure. 
> A good deal of status accrues to 
members from supporting some groups. 
It is rewarding to be the “stuffing” of 
a stuffed shirt. 

> The group has no provision for the 
establishment of new functions and 
sub-groupings as needed. This means 
that new ideas for action are either 
considered by the entire body or are 
placed within a group organization 
structure that cannot handle many of 
them. Thus, the idea or plan is buried. 
Because there is no use of new plans 
there is likely to be no threat to the 
group as it stands. 
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Symptoms of Disease 


How can we tell when a group is 
ready for the call to disband? This is 
the practical question to answer if one 
is to be able to do something about the 
inertia that bolsters all groups whether 
they be fully alive or half dead. We do 
not intend to discuss the ethical ques- 
tion as to whether or not any group 
has the right to remain alive as long as 
it wishes to do so, except to say that it 
certainly has. We are not arguing for 
the abolition of this or that group. We 
are simply speculating about the reason 
many groups continue when one might 
more properly expect them to be dead. 

There are some symptoms which 
might serve to indicate when a group 
is ready for dissolution: (The more of 
these that can be found in a group, the 
more likely it is ready for dissolution.) 
& When the interdependence between 
the group members is clearly gone and 
not recoverable. This is based on the 
premise that a good group demands 
that the members be interdependent 
upon each other in an emotional sense 
as well as in an active, cooperative sense. 
When members no longer need each 
other they are acting like an aggrega- 
tion of individuals rather than the mem- 
bership of a group and they are no 
longer a healthy group. 

& When the members are not able to 
identify with each other, and the ability 
to identify is not recoverable. This 
implies that members of healthy groups 
feel the way others feel, and accurately 
understand the feelings of other mem- 
bers. When they no longer have the 
ability to feel about things the way 
others feel, they are no longer a healthy 
group. 

> When the goal is reached for which 
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the group was organized. If this is true 
one may assume that the group is weak 
or is going through a crisis period. (A 
group does not always need a goal for 
it to be healthy, since a goal may only 
serve to enhance either the interde- 
pendence or the identification of the 
membership.) 

& When the methods being used by 
the group for reaching the goal are in- 
adequate and yet cannot be changed. 
Social agencies, churches, and schools as 
well as smaller groups often are bogged 
with their means for reaching the group 
goal. Usually this happens because the 
method they are using to create a prod- 
uct is no longer a means but has come 
to be their end. This can be seen in 
many institutions which do things that 
are completely unreasonable but are 
defended as traditional, holy, progres- 
sive, or something else. 


Ways of Dissolution 


How to dissolve a group is a question 
that need not be considered here. It is 
clear that it is not an easy task or else 
the phenomenon would not be with us. 

The dissolution of a group certainly 
demands that someone must first raise 
the question without shocking the 
group into rejecting the entire idea 
without any consideration. Somehow 
he must be equipped with facts about 
the state of the group’s interdependence, 
identification, relation to their goal, 
and the methods being used for reach- 
ing their goal. These facts might be 
obtained by members from the local 
community council, or the parent 
organization if it is a committee, An 
evaluation committee from the mem- 
bership might prepare a report, and it 
will be in especially good luck if the 
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constitution or the group charter allows 
for questions to be raised about the 
health and needed continuation of the 
group. 

Groups can lose their original pur- 
pose for existing, find no other reason 
for continuing, and yet they remain 
alive. We have suggested some hypo- 
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thetical reasons for the survival of these 
groups and have described some cues 
that may be useful in determining when 
a group is ready for dissolution. New 
groups that wish to be cautious about 
outliving their function would do well 
to provide the means and the critera 
for determining when their day is done. 








ETHELEEN DANIEL 


From the record of a study of how children learn the skills of coopera- 
tive planning, Etheleen Daniel, supervisor of elementary schools, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, illustrates the skills which children of vari- 
ous maturity levels use as they operate in a group situation. Excerpts 
from planning sessions also reveal the extent to which the teacher op- 
erates in guiding group planning. The study which Miss Daniel reports 
is being carried out in cooperation with the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 


stitute of School Experimentation. 


“T think we should say what we want 
them to do.” 
7 * * * 


“T don’t like that.” 

7 oa * a 
“Where my father works when some- 
thing is wrong they have a committee 
to find out what can be done.” 

* oe ~ * 


“We are wasting time.” 
oa * oe & 


“Could we vote?” 


“What should one do,” the teacher 
asks, “when children are expressing 
such ideas about problems and ways 
of working together?” Does a leader 
tell a group what to do? Should atten- 
tion be given to members who say, “I 
don’t like that?” What about the techni- 
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ques from the adult world that children 
bring to their discussion groups? What 
about the pupil leader’s ability to sense 
direction and timing in helping members 
move forward to decision and to action? 
Does the question “could we vote?” al- 
ways take into account the value of dif- 
ferences in opinions? 


A Look at Six-Year-Olds 
Teacher, first grade: “Bill, will 
you be the leader?” 
Bill: ““Who wants to teil some- 
thing?” ; 
The chairman calls each child’s 
name. 
Child: “I got a big bicycle.” 
Child: “I’ve lost a glove.” 
Child: “Our turtle got out of its 
pan last night.” 
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Such a conversation may suggest that 
six-year-olds have much to learn in co- 
operative planning under the guidance 
of teacher leadership. Teachers of six- 
year-old children find that pupil leaders 
in a “show and tell” period, for example, 
can do little more than call the names 
of children. 

Perhaps one of the best ways of learn- 
ing pupil leadership is for young child- 
ren to be participants in group situa- 
tions where the role of the teacher af- 
fords opportunities calling for many 
suggestions before evaluating their ap- 
propriateness. During the “suggestion 
gathering” time the teacher may need 
to remind young children that, “this 
is the question we are now working on,” 
or ask, “do you understand our ques- 
tion?” If ideas and uniqueness of child- 
ren’s personalities are to be respected, 
young children may need to move 
slowly, participating step by step with 
the teacher, toward making choices 
and decisions. 


One teacher, participating in our 
study dealing with this problem, pointed 
out that pupil leadership was more ef- 
fective in small action groups. Being the 
leader of a game, acting as chairman of 
a committee for a party, doing construc- 
tion work, or leading the discussion 
when it centers around concrete ma- 
terials or objects provides opportunities 
for children to act as group leaders. 


Moving on to the Seven-Year-Olds 


One conclusion reached by some 
members of the faculty in its study of 
cooperative planning is that six-year- 
olds must learn something about pupil 
leadership because seven-year-olds seem 
to be able to do more than merely call 
names of group members. Although the 
teacher in the next situation is working 
on only one facet of cooperative plan- 
ning—pupil leadership—we see the 
seven-year-olds moving ahead in lead- 
ing a discussion and also note the role 
of the teacher. 





Courtesy Teachers College High School, Univ. of Nebraska 


The teacher stands ready to give guidance 
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Teacher: “Do you remember 
what we were going to decide 
today?” (Making sure that chil- 
dren know the purpose of the 
planning time.) 

Barbara: “What to bring for 
Christmas.” 

Child: “Take down pictures and 
put up just Christmas pictures.” 
Teacher: “That is what Carol 
would like to do. What did others 
suggest?” (Distinguishing between 
individual and group decision as to 
what is to be planned.) 

Ann: “To get our room ready for 
Christmas.” 

Teacher: “Have you been think- 
ing about this? Are you ready to 
plan what Christmas decorations 
we are to have? Carol, would you 
like to plan this with the group?” 
(Suggesting opportunity for pupil 
leadership.) 

Carol: “What can you bring?” 
Child: “Something for the win- 
dows.” 

Child: ‘“‘A Christmas tree.” 
Child: “Tin tops to paint.” 
Carol, leader: “But that doesn’t 
answer my question. We are say- 
ing how we can decorate our 
room.” (Pupil leader reminds par- 
ticipants of purpose.) 

Mary: “Cones for the tree.” 

Joe: “A little fence to put under 
the tree.” 

Carol, leader: ‘“That’s nice.” 
(Tends to evaluate a suggestion.) 
Teacher: “Let’s stick to the main 
question.” (Helps pupil seek more 
suggestions before evaluating 
them.) 


Carol, leader: “Yes, how decorate 





the room.” (Goes back to group 
purpose.) 
Teacher: “Carol, how could we 
use our art period?” (Helps pupil 
leader to another source of sug- 
gestions.) 


Carol continues to call on members of 
the group who suggest making paintings 
and clay objects. Then the teacher 
leads off helping children to decide and 
to limit the next step. 


The Teacher Has a Role 


From an analysis of running records 
dealing with cooperative planning, 
teachers agreed that skillful pupil leader- 
ship was dependent upon the delicate 
role played by the teacher. Pupil leaders 
operated more adequately during dis- 
cussions if the teacher stood by to help 
during the suggestion gathering time, 
to evaluate all suggestions, to move 
toward and to make decisions up to the 
point of action. 


Teachers helped pupil leaders by as- 
sisting in getting started, making sure 
members understood the purpose of — 
the planning period by using specific 
questions, recalling a situation, or by 
giving an explanation. 


Teacher, first grade: “We agreed to 
notice the cafeteria to see what we 
could do to help.” 

& * * * 
Teacher, fifth grade: “What are we 
planning to do?” 

* * * * 
Teacher, second grade: “Name one 
problem we have in this room.” 
Child: “I don’t know what you 
mean.” 
(Teacher explains by recalling an- 
other problem that the group solved 
through planning.) 
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Child: “What to do about our tad- 
pole that is changing into a frog.” 


By keeping track of ideas by writing 
suggestions for the group or making 
provisions for group members to do 
$0; recognizing that some listing may 
be essential for evaluating all ideas later; 
and by referring to list in order to sum- 
marize from time to time—thus, making 
sure that the account reflects group 
thinking. 


Teacher, first grade: “Who would 
like to lead in making plans today?” 
Richard responds. 


Teacher: “Ill write it down for 
you—Not so fast—All right, Rich- 
ard.” 

Richard: “Barbara—We will play 
games.” 

Richard: “James—We will have 


poems.” 
ie a 


Leader, while working on sugges- 
tions for possible news article: 
“Which one of these listed should 
come first?” 

1. Ask for help. 

2. Tell what we are working on. 

3. Tell what kind of help you want. 


* * * * 


Jane, third grade: “How can we 
keep our playground clean? Who 
has the first suggestion?” 

Child: “We shouldn’t throw orange 
peelings—” 

(Jane, the leader, turns to write the 
suggestion before group.) 

Child, interrupting: “You're going 
uphill, Jane.” 

Teacher: “Do you want me to write 
for you, Jane?” 

Jane: “Yes, thank you.” Hurries on 
with her task as leader. 


* * * * 


Teacher, fifth grade: “Now we are 
ready for suggestions—Norma, what 
are you supposed to do?” 
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Norma: “Take notes.” 

The three children involved as sec- 

retaries were Mary, Norma, and 

Willis. The children had not had 

much experience. They met together 
. to pool their records... 

Mary: “How many suggestions do 

you have?” 

Norma: “Seven.” 

Willis: “I have a couple.” 

Mary: “I just jotted down some 

things.” 

(It was evident that the committee 

would go back to the group with 

some definite recommendations. ) 

Norma: “Here’s what I have done.” 

She reads. (Norma summarizes for 


the group.) 


By encouraging many to give their ideas 
during the suggestion gathering time, 
thus setting the tone for “we-minded- 
ness,” common goals, direction, and 
tasks. 


Barbara, leader: “Mary, is this the 
kind of thing (container) you could 
bring (for fish)?” 


* * * * 


Teacher: “Do you have something 
more to suggest?” (Sets tone for 
“aye-mindedness.” ) 


* * * * 


Child: “Send our list around and ask 
others to add to it.” 


By asking in what way a participant’s 
idea is different from another sugges- 
tion already given rather than saying, 
“Someone has already said that.” 


Norma: “We could make a booklet.” 
Jack: “We could write something 
for the PTA paper.” 

Child: “Write a story.” 

Leader: “That’s like the booklet. We 
usually write paragraphs (for book- 
let).” 
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By recognizing a partictpant’s ques- 
tion and by directing it to the person 
who gave the suggestion; by sensing 
misunderstandings and using conflict- 
ing ideas creatively; by reminding a 
participant of the point of discussion, 
asking if he is willing to wait until 
ideas are out and then to evaluate all 
suggestions; and by helping pupil 
leader move off a “dead level” or to 
move along to a new point. 


Member: “Was that the question?” 
Steven tries to suggest something, 
using his hands to make meaning 
clear. 
Member: “It 
understand.” 
Steven tries again. 
Teacher, to leader: “Could Steven 
draw it?” 
Steven draws his idea. 

+ 8 “2 


Child: “I think we could just say 
what we want them to do.” (Chil- 
dren in cafeteria) 

Child: “I don’t like that.” 
missive atmosphere.) 


isn’t clear. I don’t 


(Per- 


Teacher: “Several suggestions have 
been made. You might ask the chil- 
dren to think them all over and then 
to decide.” (Helping leader to move 
toward decision.) 


Teachers helped pupil leaders by as- 
sisting the pupil leader to move into 
suggestion for action stage by evalu- 
ating the relative merits of all sugges- 
tions, combining some ideas, rejecting 
others, or asking a group member for 
a further explanation of his sugges- 
tion; by recognizing steps in the 
group process, and the need to help 
pupil leader gather suggestions with- 
out judging them lest the discussion 
bog down, participants wander, get 
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away from the subject, and the dis- 
cussion deteriorate into a laissez 
faire situation before an evaluation 
process begins. 


Child: “We need a place to put the 
bottles we brought for our paints.” 
Child: “We could use orange crates 
until the easels come.” 
Leader, before a wide range of sug- 
gestions is before the group: “Is 
that good?” (Leader asks group to 
evaluate. Might leader have waited 
until group of suggestions has been 
given so no one member’s sugges- 
tion is being attacked?) 
Child: “That is not a good place be- 
cause we need it for our ferns we 
planted.” .... 

* * * * 
Child: “We could use the windows.” 
Leader: “The bottles might get 
broken when we open the win- 
dows.”. (Teacher might help 
children to withhold such comments 
until the evaluation time. Suggestions 
come more freely in a permissive 
atmosphere.) 

* * * * 
Norma: “I want to know how many 
are on the committee?” 
Willis: “About four.” 
Norma: “That’s a nice number.” 


Teachers helped pupil leaders by as- 
sisting the pupil leader to go from 
gathering suggestions and raising 
questions toward what to do about 
the group problem; by recognizing 
decision difficulties of the democratic 
process when pupil leadership is 
lacking and helping to clinch deci- 
sion; by asking questions to find the 
cause of disagreement; by seeking 
harmony between group members 
and an opposer; and by seeking com- 
mon agreement or acceptance of a 
proposal, 
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Norma: “Which should we decide, 
class book or individual book?” 
(Norma, in committee, is pressing 
for a decision.) 

Willis: “That is for the group to 
decide.” 

Norma: “That is what we (com- 
mittee) are for.” 

Mary: “I think we could do both.” 
Willis: “I think the group should 
help decide.” (Willis takes a stand 
for group decision.) 

Mary: “Let us get the booklet set- 
tled. Shall we have large or small or 
both?” (Mary sees need to make 
one decision at a time.) 

Norma: “Both. I think Frank’s idea 
would be hard.” (Norma turns dis- 
cussion before decision is made.) 
Mary: “Let’s get settled on some- 
thing instead of scrapping around. 
Are we going to have a mural?” 
Norma: “That is settled.” (But not 
to everyone’s satisfaction.) 

Willis: “Why don’t we let the group 
decide? Why not let those who 
want to?” (Willis is asking for in- 
dividual choice within group.) 


Teachers Learn, Too 


As the members of this faculty group 
studied pupil leadership they saw values 


for themselves as well as for the chil- 
dren. Teachers consciously held back on 
various occasions to see how children 
would handle a situation and to deter- 
mine what further help they needed on 
skills of cooperative planning. Thus, 
teachers frequently came back into the 
situation in a less directive way. The 
hard spots for children in cooperative 
planning were often the hard spots for 
the teachers themselves. 


Observing and studying the children 
have opened up still further opportuni- 
ties for the adult group to continue 
working with the group process. If 
adults are to help children become more 
skillful in cooperatively planning solu- 
tions to the problems they face as parti- 
cipants in group life, all need a better 
understanding of ways of working to- 
gether. Thus, we have a major task of 
understanding the behavior of members 
working in a friendly or hostile atmos- 
phere. As we study the group process 
we begin to see the need of understand- 
ing ourselves as members of groups and 
each other as people. 





A New ASCD Publication 


The Department Head and Instructional Improvement is a new pam- 
phlet prepared by a committee of the Northwest Curriculum Society 
under the leadership of Merle Ohlsen of the State College of Washing- 
ton at Pullman. The publication deals particularly with the function of 
the department head in the whole field of instructional improvement in 
the high school, and with valuable suggestions for the further develop- 
ment of that position. It can be ordered from the ASCD office—75 cents. 
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Ht College Planning Conference—— 


H. M. HAMLIN 


Members of the faculty of the College of Education, University of 
Illinois, in commenting on the experience which the group had in a pre- 
school planning session, reveal their enthusiasm for it as a way of group 
attack upon common problems. H. M. Hamlin, professor of agricultural 
education, College of Education, University of Illinois, describes the 
way in which the faculty considered matiers of group concern and eval- 
uates results in view of future planning. 


IT IS “NEWS” when a college does 
anything democratically. Hence there 
may be news value in ‘the report of a 
planning conference of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois, 
held just before the opening of the cur- 
rent school year. Democratic proce- 
dures were used in the conference and 
the meeting was used to further such 
procedures during the ensuing year. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS AND 
PROCEDURES 


In June, 1947, when the dean of the 
College of Education proposed to the 
Executive Committee the idea of a staff 
planning conference, the situation was 
such that such a conference seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate. About fifty of the 
staff members for 1947-48 had been on 
the staff in 1946-47; about fifty were 
new to the staff. The dean of the Col- 
lege, the dean of the Graduate School, 
and the president of the University had 
each been at the University one year or 
considerably less. The budget of the 
College for 1947-48 was to be approxi- 
mately double the budget for 1946-47. 

The purposes of the conference 

evolved steadily from the time it was 
proposed until it ended. Some of the 
principal ones seemed to be these: 
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+ To promote acquaintance among staff 
members and to build staff morale 

+ To introduce and orient new staff 
members 

+ To select some of the principal ob- 
jectives to be pursued during 1947-48 
and later 

+ To consider changes in programs and 
new programs 

+ To find better ways of communicating 
with each other and of cooperating in 
policy-making 

+ To try out and improve methods of 
group conference adapted to our staff 
meetings and to those held by individual 
staff members with other groups. 


The Executive Committee, and later 
the faculty, accepted the proposal unan- 
imously. A Conference Planning Com- 
mittee was authorized by the faculty, 
and three persons were appointed to the 
Committee. The Central Committee of 
three immediately added Committees on 
Arrangements, Procedures, and Recom- 
mendations. About a week before the 
Conference convened a committee was 
provided to plan a staff social event. 


Planning for the Conference Program 


A letter was sent to all current mem- 
bers of the staff in July, 1947, asking 
opinions regarding the time and place of 
holding the conference and requesting 
suggestions on subjects to be discussed. 
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About sixty-five subjects were sub- 
mitted for consideration, The sixty-five 
subjects proposed were organized into 
categories and the lists thus organized 
were placed in the hands of the dean, 
the Executive Committee, and the Con- 
ference Planning Comniittee. 

The Conference Committee sub- 
mitted a proposed program at a meeting 
with the dean and the Executive Com- 
mittee. The proposals of the Committee 
were rather severely criticised, but the 
committee was empowered to draft a 
final program and distribute it to the 
staff. The Central Committee members 
conferred with as many members of the 
staff as possible before making a new 
draft of the program. A tentative pro- 
gram was mailed to staff members be- 
fore the close of the eight-weeks sum- 
mer term; the final program was mailed 
about September 20. 

The program, as finally drawn up, 
put its emphasis upon three matters: the 
Objectives and the Program of the Col- 
lege, Staff Participation in Policy-Mak- 
ing, and Communication. A staff group 
was provided for each of these areas to 
make recommendations to be reported 
to the entire Conference group. 

The committee did not follow pre- 
cisely the recommendations of the staff 
as to subjects discussed. About three- 
fourths of the questions submitted by 
the staff were in the area of Objectives 
and Program. About a dozen questions 
in the area of Communication were 
raised by the staff. Little was proposed 
by the staff in the area of staff participa- 
tion in Policy-Making. The committee, 
however, believed that it was quite as 
important to find ways in which staff 
members might work together as to dis- 
cover common purposes and to organize 
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a program. It held that crucial problems 
of communication and participation had 
to be solved to provide the unity and 
morale needed to accomplish an impor- 
tant program. 


Compromising on Procedure 


The committee discovered varying 
views among staff members as to the 
procedures which might be used at the 
conference. One group held that all for- 
mal talks should be omitted and that 
group thinking and planning should 
begin at the outset of the Conference. 
Others wanted to use considerable time 
in set talks which would orient and 
inspire the staff, particularly the new 
members. A compromise of these views 
was adopted. The first day was planned 
to include a talk by the dean and short 
talks by members of the Executive 
Committee and other staff members. 
The next day-and-a-half was given over 
to meetings of three groups to discuss 
the three principal questions before the 
Conference. The final two sessions were 
arranged to allow the Conference as a 
whole to pass upon recommendations 
from these groups. 


Making Assignments 


It was necessary to decide whether 
staff members would have their choice 
of groups in which to participate or 
whether assignments should be made. 
The final decision was that the Confer- 
ence Committee should assign each staff 
member to a group. 

Some persons who could have made 
important contributions to other groups 
were assigned to fields which may not 
have been their major interests because 
it was believed that their presence was 
needed in these groups. Persons from 
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the same department or group in the 
college were distributed among the 
various conference groups. Interests of 
participants were recognized to the ex- 
tent that this could be done. Many of 
the new staff members were not well 
enough known to be assigned intelli- 
gently; these were distributed among 
the three groups almost at random. 


Deciding on Personnel 


Group leaders were chosen for their 
known ability and experience as dis- 
cussion leaders; rather than because they 
were specialists in the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. An attempt was made to secure 
persons as impartial as possible with 
respect to the issues likely to be raised 
in their groups. 

A recorder was provided for each 
discussion group who was believed to 
have ability in preparing and organiz- 
ing written materials, and who would 
be sensitive enough to all of the reac- 
tions of the group to record and report 
group sentiments faithfully. 

Consideration was given to providing 
an evaluator for each group. This pro- 
posal was waived in favor of setting up 
a Committee on Procedures with one 
member from each group and one mem- 
ber at large. This Committee was 
charged with studying procedures in 
the entire conference, with special at- 
tention to the three discussion groups. 
The member of the committee in a 
particular group was asked to advise 
the group leader, offering suggestions 
as to how the group might make more 
progress. He was also asked to raise pro- 
cedural questions with the entire group 
from time to time. Three opportunities 
were provided for the Committee on 
Procedures to discuss procedures with 
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the entire Conference: at the opening 
of the Conference, at a general session 
following one day of group work, and 
at the final session. Time did not per- 
mit the third appearance of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on Recommendations 
was composed of a chairman and the 
leaders and recorders from each of the 
three discussion groups. The Committee 
was authorized to keep in touch with 
the work of all discussion groups and to 
keep each group informed of interests 
shared with any other group. Recom- 
mendations formulated by the groups 
were to be passed to the Recommenda- 
tions Committee as soon as adopted. 

The Recommendations Committee 
was scheduled to meet from noon to 
2:00 PM on the last day of the Confer- 
ence to review, organize, and edit the 
recommendations submitted by the var- 
ious groups, It was empowered to omit, 
rewrite, and add new recommenda- 
tions—the set of recommendations re- 
sulting to be presented to the Confer- 
ence by the Chairman of the Recom- 
mendations Committee. 

The Committee on Arrangements 
provided rooms in the Union Building 
for meetings of the entire staff, for 
group meetings, for meetings of sub- 
groups, and for an office. With the co- 


" operation of the clerical staffs, typing 


and mimeographing services were made 
available. Arrangements were made for 
messages to conference members to be 
delivered at the Conference office. The 
committee arranged for the showing of 
motion pictures and also made provi- 
sions for chairs, blackboards, and other 
facilities, and for physical comfort, in- 
cluding ventilation and eating arrange- 
ments. 
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Preparing for Special Responsibilities 

Fourteen persons, including the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Committees on 
Arrangements, Procedures, and Recom- 
mendations, were invited to attend two 
meetings preceding the Conference. On 
Friday evening, September 26, one-and- 
a-half hours were devoted to discussion 
of the purposes of the Conference; the 
general arrangements which had been 
made; the functions of each session in 
the total conference program; and the 
duties of the committees, leaders, and 
recorders. Following the general meet- 
ing, each committee met separately. 

On Saturday forenoon, September27, 
the same people devoted two hours to 
consideration of the methods to be used 
in the group meetings. Much of the 
pre-planning of the Conference was 
dedicated to setting up a Conference 
situation as planless as possible. The 
Planning Committee agreed that it 
wished to turn the Conference over to 
the participants with no unnecessary 
restrictions upon the actions it could 
take and under conditions which would 
bias as little as possible. It was agreed 
that parliamentary procedures would 
be minimized. In the group meetings 
proposed recommendations were to be 
revised until generally acceptable or 
the subjects discussed were to be cited 
for further study with suggestions as to 
the issues involved. It was conceded 
that parliamentary procedures would 
be necessary in dealing with the group 
recommendations in the final sessions of 
the Conference. 


Providing for Evaluation 


At the conclusion of the Conference, 
the group voted to ask the dean to ap- 
point a committee to evaluate the Con- 
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ference. The motion, sponsored by the 
Conference Planning Committee, was 
accompanied by two recommendations: 
(1) that none of the twenty participants 
in Conference committees be included 
in the membership of the evaluation 
committee; (2) that both immediate 
reactions and relatively permanent out- 
comes be determined. 


CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 
RESULTING IN ACTION 


The Conference made about twenty 
major recommendations to the faculty 
of the College of Education. These 
were acted upon in three long faculty 
meetings and the essentials of most of 
them were adopted by the College. 
Some of the principal recommendations 
which have become a part of the offi- 
cial policy of the College are: 

1. Extension of many of the privileges 
of faculty members to persons on the 
staff but not on the faculty, including 
a number of teachers in University 
High School 

2. Authorization of the development of 
a long-time program for the College 
based on thorough study of social re- 
lationships and trends, evaluation of 
the current program, and of innovations 
in the program % 

3. Study of the organization of the College 
and development of an organization 
better suited to present needs 

4. Decision to change the Executive Com- 
mittee of the College, which has con- 
sisted of five professors or associate 
professors elected by the faculty to a 
Policy Committee, of eight elected 
members chosen by the entire staff with 
a specification that only three members 
must be associate or full professors 

5. Study of salary and promotion policies, 
staff load, and assignment 

6. Development by the staff of a definite 
policy and plan for the University 
school 

7. Placement of priority in the immediate 
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future on the study of the organiza- 
tion and financing of the state school 
system 

8. Agreement on conducting school sur- 
veys free and on a participatory rather 
than an inspectional basis 

9. Acceptance of workshops as a regular 
part of the program of the College 
with credit provided when appropriate 

10. Acceptance of an experimental pro- 
gram of teacher education 

11. Organization of the personnel teach- 
ing undergraduate courses so that a 
more definite sequence of courses may 
be achieved. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES 


Although there was general satisfac- 
tion with the conference as it was plan- 
ned and conducted, the Conference 
Planning Committee found reasons for 
dissatisfaction and made the following 
suggestions for future conferences: 


1. Begin work on the conference not 
later than March. 

2. Since the University opens earlier next 
year, it will be necessary to call the 
conference earlier. 

3. Reduce “preliminaries” to one half-day 
and reduce the time given to talks. ; 

4. Provide group sessions the first after- 
noon and the second day. 

5. Leave the second evening open for 
work of the Recommendations Com- 
mittee. 

6. Devote the third day to considera- 
tion of group recommendations by 
the entire conference. 

7. Again limit the conference to three 
days. 

8. Avoid evening meetings, except for the 
meeting of the Recommendations 
Committee already mentioned and 
possible recreational activities. 

9. Schedule subjects with more attention 
to their interest possibilities. For ex- 
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10. 





ample, the consideration of salaries 
and promotions on the first day might 
well have been left to the end of the 
meeting to revive a lagging discus- 
sion. In general, the most interesting 
subjects should be placed at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the conference 
and at the beginning and at the end of 
each session. 

The Conference this year had about 
the complement of committees and 
officials it needed. The organization 
should be kept as simple as possible. 


. Some of the practices used at this 


Conference which seemed rather de- 
sirable may be inappropriate for the 
other conferences. The device of pre- 
senting a considerable number of 
speakers the first day helped us, and 
particularly those of us who are new, 
to become acquainted. A staff tea was 
appropriate this year but may be 
unnecessary and unwelcome next year. 
There was deference this year to the 
many new staff members, they were 
encouraged to ask questions about 
College practices and routines; such 
questions might not be in place if and 
when the staff becomes composed 
largely of persons familiar with our 
customs. There may have been good 
reasons for bringing the Executive 
Committee before the group this year, 
but there may be no occasion for 
using that Committee or the Policy 
Committee in this fashion again. One 
of the great virtues of this Conference 
was that it had no precedents; the 
Committee will be greatly alarmed if 
this conference is regarded as a prece- 
dent to be rigorously followed. Meet- 
ings of this sort can be kept alive 
and fresh only by by continual altera- 
tions in procedures. 


. The Conference Planning Committee, 


rather than a separate committee, 
should evaluate the conference and 
plan for evaluation as it makes its 
other plans. 
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JESSIE GRAHAM 


In this account of a learning experience sponsored by the Council of 
Directors and Supervisors of the Los Angeles City School District, 
Jessie Graham, supervisor of business education, Los Angeles City 
Schools, reviews the aspects of democratic leadership considered by 
supervisors. Miss Graham reviews briefly the various problems with 
which the group dealt and their implications for supervisory leadership. 
Her personal account of what the workshop meant in terms of a learn- 
ing experience will prove helpful to other professional leaders con- 


templating similar experiences. 


CONDUCTING CONFERENCES 
and workshops for teachers is one of the 
most important and time-consuming ac- 
tivities of the school supervisor. The 
occasions when the supervisor is on the 
receiving end, when the conference is 
conducted for his benefit, and when his 
problems are studied are all too infre- 
quent. The eagerness with which super- 
visors welcome’ guidance in mastering 
the techniques of group leadership was 
evident in the rapidity with which the 
quota was filled after a recent work- 
shop for supervisors was announced in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 


The Problems Defined 

On the assumption that good super- 
vision is good individual and group lead- 
ership, this workshop was organized to 
provide learning opportunities through 
discussion of and practice with the 
skills needed for democratic leader- 
ship and supervision. The group mem- 
bers themselves defined the kinds of 
situations in which such skills are re- 
quired of the supervisor. Attention was 
given to such questions as: 


e What is the nature of the group proc- 
ess and what are some of the more im- 
portant patterns of social interaction? 
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@e What are the characteristics of a demo- 
cratic work group and how is demo- 
cratic leadership differentiated from 


domination? 

e How does the process of group discus- 
sion function as an application of demo- 
cratic principles and what are the kinds 
of discussion techniques that may be 
employed? 

e What elements contribute to effective 
group leadership and the creation of a 
productive group discussion? 

e How can reality practice and role play- 
ing be applied in supervisory techniques 
and teacher improvement? 


Concentration on these problems of 
group process and the implications for 
leadership provided the agenda for the 
workshop. A brief review of factors 
considered in the development of each 
problem illustrates the way in which 
the workshop was conducted. 


Group Process and Types of Meetings 
After introductions of leaders and 
other group members had been per- 
formed, the first session was devoted to 
consideration of the types of meetings 
planned by supervisors for teachers. 
Although it is true that the type of 
meeting planned depends upon the pur- 
pose to be accomplished, the workshop 
type is especially productive in the 
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stimulation of group thinking. The lec- 
ture-type meeting is planned when the 
knowledge desired is technical and be- 
yond the experience of the group. It 
may be likened to a “one-way trans- 
mission line pattern” wherein reliance 
is on the speaker or resource person, 
relieving individuals of the responsibil- 
ity for active participation. By contrast, 
the workshop should encourage the re- 
lationship of co-equals combining their 
knowledge with the help of the resource 
leadership. Furthermore, as a stimulus 
to group thinking, psycho-drama and 
role playing are being re-introduced 
into high school and adult education 
classrooms. In fact, there is particular 
need for these techniques in adult edu- 
cation, which has suffered from its in- 
heritance of “telling” instead of drawing 
out the thoughts of others. 

It was agreed, then, that the well- 


planned workshop is an effective means 


of achieving group thinking—a pooling 
of ideas with the assistance of resource 


leadership. 


A Group at Work Democratically 


The second session was devoted to 
a conference on the characteristics of 
a democratic work group. Planning and 
leadership were considered, with the 
realization that the concepts developed 
during these meetings would have no 
value unless used in a democratic atmos- 
phere. 

Factors that enter into building a 
democratic work group were listed as: 


1. Purpose 
a. We take too much for granted, 
in many instances, without build- 
ing a background 
b. Pre-planning is necessary 
2. Group atmosphere 
a. Security of the group 
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b. Attitude of the leader 

c. Elimination of confusion between 
facts and opinions 

d. Group feeling of permissiveness to 
have problems 

e. Feeling on part of group that 
something will be done. 


The group decided that a democratic 
leader exhibits these qualities: 


. Participates as co-equal member 

. Understands his motivations 

. Knows how to motivate participation 

. Believes in group process 

. Practices democratic living outside 
the group 

. Demonstrates impartiality and fair- 
ness 

7. Demonstrates sense of timing 

8. Knows how to use resource people. 


Ma hw N 
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Group Discussion As an Application of 
Democratic Principles 


The process of group discussion was 
demonstrated by means of a conference 
on the problems of supervisors. The 
following problems were suggested and 
discussed by the group: 


1. How to have good staff meetings 
a. Called by someone else 
b. Called by us 
2. How to get more out of institutes 
3. How to make committee work more 
effective 
a. Administrative staff committees 
b. Lay-advisory committees 
4. How to improve P.T.A. meetings 
. How to release creative powers of 
members of groups with whom we 
work 
6. How to lead meetings 
a. Problems of organization 
(1) Meeting by directives 
(2) Pressure of too many meetings 
(3) Interpretation of directives 
(4) Heterogeneity of interests 
(5) Setting up planning groups 
b. Clearcut leadership situations 
(1) When to call meetings 
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(2) Planning responsibilities 
(3) Translating talk to action 
(4) Getting out those who need it 
(5) Defining common aims 
(6) Eliminating clock watching 
(7) Dealing with dominance 
(8) Releasing creativeness 
(9) Making my problems 
group problems 
(10) Motivating participation. 


the 


Elements of Effective Group Leadership 


Concepts of effective group leader- 
ship brought out by special resource 
people helped each individual to define 
more clearly his own responsibility as a 
leader. Specific reference was made to 
examples of growth evident in the im- 
mediate group: 


We had used ourselves as a labora- 
tory. 

We had listed areas in which our 
problems lay. 


Attention was called to the fact, how- 
ever, that the problems we had proposed 
were all in fields in which we believed 
persons or policies beyond our control 
were sources of frustration. It was sug- 
gested that, as usually happens, no one 
had proposed a problem which he be- 
lieved to have either direct or indirect 
root in his own personality or equip- 
ment for his job. 

It was further pointed out that each 
person has his own “power field”—an 
area in which he has some responsibility 
or authority to move or produce move- 
ment, Frustration occurs where an in- 
dividual fights against or seeks to change 
by direct action something lying out- 
side of his “power field.” 

Of additional help to the group in 
the consideration of this problem was 
a list of “do’s and don’ts” for conduct- 
ing a discussion meeting. 
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. The group should be small in size— 


not more than thirty-five. 


. The group should have some com- 


mon denominator of interest. 


. The topic should be “discussable” and 


within the competence of the group— 
if expert technical knowledge is de- 
sired, plan a lecture-type meeting. 


. Plan sufficient time to cover the sub- 


ject. 


. In general, one meeting should not 


consume more than one and one-half 
hours. 


a 
. Pay attention to physical arrange- 


ments—seating, lighting, ventilation, 
and acoustics. 


. Be sure members of the group are in- 


troduced to one another. 


. Make clear the purpose of the meet- 


ing, what is to be discussed, and what 
should be accomplished. 


. The primary purpose of a conference 


is the sharing of ideas and opinions. 


. The leader should give members of 


the group confidence and encourage- 
ment, drawing out hesitant members 
with questions. 


. The leader should break the ice and 


start the discussion. 


. A good leader has some knowledge of 


the subject and knows the pertinent 
source material, but is not necessarily 
an expert. When he does not know 
the answer to a question, he should 
refer to a source where the answer 
may be found. 


. The leader should have faith in the 


group and in the value of discussing 
the topic: 


. The leader should show no partiality. 


He should find something good in the 
contribution of each member. 

The leader should keep the discussion 
on the topic—no two-member de- 
bates should be allowed. 

The leader should have a pleasing 
voice, a sense of humor, a sense of 
timing, and often a sense of the 
dramatic. 


. A good leader ties up the discussion 


now and then and summarizes it at 
the end of the meeting. 
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Role Playing in Programs of 
Teacher Growth 


Two or three meetings were devoted 
to dramatizations of group problems. 
First one and then another of two sup- 
ervisors—supposed to have called to- 
gether teachers whom they felt to be 
somewhat skeptical of, or even antagon- 
istic toward—their supervision, came 
before the group and impersonated the 
supervisor’s dealing with such a group 
in trying to establish more confidence 
and friendliness. There were dramati- 
zations, too, of the supervisor’s relation- 
ships with principals. The discussion 
which followed the dramatizations de- 
veloped the following principles: 


@ In a situation such as that outlined 
above, a supervisor would do well 
to open his meeting with a clear dis- 
cussion of some problems common 
to both him and his teachers, thus not 
only capturing their interest but es- 
tablishing rapport. From this the sup- 
ervisor might well move on to en- 
courage a frank statement of prob- 
lems from his teaching group, from 
time to time outlining a problem of 
his own and possibly placing in two 
columns on the blackboard (1) the 
problems that are proposed by the 
teacher and (2) the problems that 
are his own. If time did not permit 
discussions of the problems listed, 
a second meeting should do so. 

@ The final suggestion at this meeting 
was that problems are very likely to 
be blame problems. The leader 
should keep on digging until he suc- 
ceeds in getting teachers to outline 
problems in his and their “power 
fields.” 

@ It is important that the supervisor 
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make two things very clear to his 
group, (1) there are limits to his 
powers of direct manipulation of 
certain things of which teachers com- 
plain—most of them are administra- 
tive matters, (2) there are things 
which he can attack directly; many 
things out of his direct “power 
field” can be attacked indirectly. 
Suggestions which will help the 
teacher and the supervisor make the 
indirect attacks which will move to- 
ward solutions of difficulties are part 
of the supervisor’s job. 


Evidence of Growth 


Written comments by group mem- 
bers constitute an effective evaluation 
of a workshop. Two samples of the 
comments on this workshop illustrate 
its value: 

“T think I am now better able to ob- 
tain from a group an idea of what their 
common problems are and to help them 
work out the answers instead of giving 
them the answer to what I think their 
problems are.” 

ao * * * 

“The conferences challenged me to 
evaluate constantly the very real ideas 
that were expressed by colleagues and 
leaders by a continuous sifting and 
struggle to make practical application 
for my own use. I am determined to try 
to improve my leadership with these 
points in mind: (1) push into the back- 
ground my problems that seem to hinge 
on decisions outside my ‘power field’ 
until I solve problems in fields in which 
I can be effective; (2) work out better 
techniques for releasing the great crea- 
tive ability of principals and teachers; 
(3) demonstrate democratic techniques 
in my daily work.” 
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upyplement to. a Minimum 
Bibliography in Grouping, 








B. OTHANEL SMITH and A. J. DOLIO 


In March, 1947, EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP presented a mini- 
mum bibliography on recent developments in grouping. According to 
reader reaction, the bibliography proved to be of great value. We are, 
therefore, presenting in this issue a brief supplement, bringing the 
earlier bibliography up to date. The additional items are supplied by the 
original compilers, B. Othanel Smith, professor of education, and A. J. 
Dolio, instructor in education, College of Education, University of 
Illinois. In using this brief listing, we suggest that readers refer to the 


earlier bibliography and discussion of items found in the March, 1947 
issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. The same classification 


of items is used in both listings. 


Group STATUS 

1. Horrocks, John E. and Thompson, 
George G. “A Study of Friendship 
Fluctuations of Rural Boys and Girls.” 
Pedagogical Seminary, 69: 189-198, De- 
cember 1946. 

2. Jones, Harold E. “Physical Ability 
as a Factor in Social Adjustment in 
Adolescence.” Journal of Educational 
Research, 40: 287-301, December 1946. 

3. MacFarlane, J. W. “Study of Personal- 
ity Development,” in Barker, R. G., 
Kounin, J. S. and Wright, H. F. Child 
Behavior and Development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1943. pp. 
325-8. 

4. Morgan, H. Gerthon. “Social Relation- 
ships of Children in a War-Boom Com- 
munity.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 40: 271-286, December 1946. 

5. Portenier, Lillian G. “Factors Influenc- 
ing the Social Adjustment of Children 
of Pre-School Age.” Pedagogical Semi- 
mary, 51: 127-39, September 1937. 

6. Zeleny, Leslie D. “Experiments in Lead- 
ership Training.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 14: 310-13, January 


1941. 
GrouPInG, MotIivaTION, AND LEARNING 


1. Mayo, Elton. The Social Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization. Boston: Division 
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of Research, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard Univer- 


sity, 1945. Pp. 70-73. 


Group LEARNING AND LIVING 


. First National Training Laboratory on 


Group Development. Preliminary Re- 
port. Washington: Department of Adult 
Education. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1947. 


. Flotow, Ernest A. “Charting Social Re- 


lationships of School Children.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 46: 498-504, 
May 1946. 


. Hattwick, L. A. “The Group Life of 


the Young Child.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 14: 205-16, December 


1940. 


. Howard, Palmer and Lippitt, Ronald. 


“Training Community Leadership To- 
ward More Effective Group Living.” 
Adult Education Bulletin, 10: 168-74, 
August 1946. 


. Johnson, A. D. “An Attempt to Change 


Inter-Personal Relationships.” Sociom- 
etry, 2: 43-48, July 1939. 


. Lippitt, Ronald. “Techniques for Re- 


search in Group Living.” Journal of So- 
cial Issues, 2: 55-61, November 1946. 


(Continued on page 341) 
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DEAR PAT—So you think you might 
change your major from education to busi- 
ness administration with emphasis on ad- 
vertising. You don’t know whether you 
want to make the change. You ask me for 
advice. It seems the only stumbling blocks 
to being a teacher are certain moth-eaten 
cliches that scare you away from the pro- 
fession. What would I do if I were you? 

Now, Pat, I shy away from advice- 
giving because I don’t relish making road 
maps for other people’s lives. And I’m 
sure I don’t know what I'd do if I were 
you because each person interprets life 
within his own frame of reference. How- 
ever, you being one of my favorite young 
people, I'll tell you my way of thinking 
and let you make up your own mind. Shall 
it be writing paeans to the Saturday bar- 
gain event; or tackling the exasperating, 
zany, demanding, and always eventful job 
of educating the young? Only you can 
say. 

Cliche No. 1. That phrase, “like a school 
teacher.” How well I remember. People 
thought they were being courtly if they 
remarked that I didn’t look like a school 
teacher. At first I was mildly triumphant 
to think I had escaped occupational ear- 
marks. Then my dormant sense of self- 
criticism awakened, prodding me into some 
serious thinking. If I were so delighted at 
being taken for a buyer, a newspaper 
woman, a this or that, why didn’t I become 
one of those? I chose the profession of 
teaching and earned my living at it. If I 
couldn’t be proud of it and delight in it 
away from school as I did at school, 
changes were indicated. 

I was never one to be obligated to per- 
sons or institutions I didn’t respect. So 
come summer vacation I got an experi- 
mental job in the book department of a 
store. I observed people to see how school 
teachers were supposed to look and act. I 
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The Importance of People 


Myrtle Finn Sugarman 








Illustrations by Alvin E. Sugarman 


inquired, not too adroitly 
I fear, about people’s iden- 
tity. Of course I met a few 
sharp-tongued, dowdy, 
cantankerous, sour-pussed 
teachers. I also met some 
sharp-tongued, dowdy, 
cantankerous, sour-pussed 
housewives, clubwomen, 
nurses, department store 
clerks, and authors of ju- 
venile fiction. I met large numbers of pleas- 
ant and attractive people 
in all aforementioned cate- 
gories. 

This research was con- 
tinued in September when, 
back at school, I missed 
the content of all profes- 
sional meetings in my ef- 
fort to find out more 
about 
teachers. 
And do 
you know what conclu- 
sions I came to? School 
teachers look and act just 
like people! They come 
in a large variety of shapes 
and sizes. 

Pat, dear, nobody knows 
how teachers, Negroes, 
millionaries, college pro- 
fessors, or newspaper reporters should look. 
Except perhaps comic 
strip artists who perpetu- 
ate dreary stereotypes; 
graceless comedians who 
would no longer be paid 
for their buffoonery if said 
stereotypes were elimi- 
nated; and garden variety 
dullards who cannot ac- 
cept the marvelous variety 
of mankind. Nowadays 
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when somebody says that I do or do not 
look like a school teacher, I answer some 
comparable banality and have done with 
it. Or, if it’s one of my crusading days, 
I look the inquirer in the eye and 
ask him how in his opinion school 
teachers do look, leaving him to struggle 
with confusion. After all, if he stops be- 
lieving that all school teachers are acid- 
voiced and angular, wearing pince-nez and 
sturdy, lisle stockings, he may be forced 
to examine some of his other cherished 
waxworks. 

Cliche No. 2. “Those who can, do— 
those who can’t, teach.” [ll let you in on a 
little secret, Pat. When teachers themselves 
use this lame-brained, weak-kneed, cotton- 
mouthed, pusillanimous excuse for their 
own mediocrity, they are probably the 
kind who don’t do much teaching either. 
Anybody who does a satisfying job of 
work in the classroom is not in a coma. 
Nor does he confine his efforts to sitting 
behind a desk giving out dismal textbook 
assignments and checking stacks of papers. 

Teachers sometimes use this apologetic 

‘gem to excuse the fact that they see no im- 
portance in their work with children or that 
they regard other jobs as having superior 
status value. I have little patience with 
these people, Pat. If people honestly feel 
that their profession is not worth follow- 
ing, why don’t they seek satisfaction else- 
where. They are like medieval wearers of 
the hair shirt, revelling in their martyrdom. 

Strangely enough, when people outside 
the teaching profession parrot this inanity, 
I’m not quite so hard on them. After all, it 
requires rather subtle thinking to compre- 
hend doing that is not done with things— 
but rather with ideas, processes, and sym- 
bols. Behind all the technological advances 
so dear to the heart of Joe Average are 
painstaking technicians, research men, and 
men of “pure” science and mathematics. 
And behind them are teachers who give the 
first keys that unlock ever-widening doors 
of discovery. Only the obvious mind sees 
doing as taking place only with finished 
products. 

Take one of your favorite doers as a 
case for illustration. Did you know that 
your eminent Uncle Dan first started to 
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explore radio in a high school physics 
class? He had a teacher who somehow 
found time 

to encourage 
a kid with 
ideas beyond 
his technical 
skill. Dan still 
consults that 
teacher when 
the knots get 
tangled in an 
important re- 
search prob- 
lem. Which 
is the doer? It isn’t really possible to make 
a sharp distinction. 

Cliche No. 3. As for “teaching brings 
teachers down to the children’s level”— 
don’t let it be a stumbling block. Teachers 
who complain of this deterioration usually 
weren’t Erasmus at the beginning of their 
careers. Most of the teachers you'll meet 
have gone in read- 
ing and thinking 
considerably __be- 
yond Winnie the 





Pooh and Buck 
Rogers 
On the other 


hand, Pat, if some 
of the qualities of 
childhood were to 
rub off on you, it 
would be no misfortune. Their wonder at 
a new experience, their absorption in a 
fascinating task, their willingness to try 
anything because they have not tasted 
defeat, their laughter, their acceptance 
of people without the grubby suspicion 
that a profits motive is somewhere in- 
volved in a friendly gesture, their swift- 
ness to forget a grudge. Behavior “down” 
on that level never hurt anybody. 

Well, there are some answers. Frankly, 
I don’t think the high-keyed, competitive 
pace of business would appeal to me, but 
I’m not you. If I had my choice to make 
again, I’d go on teaching. Me and Chaucer’s 
clerk, gladly would we learn and gladly 
teach. Only I'd do a better job than I’ve 
done. 

Yours with crossed fingers, Julia. 
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THE INFECTING OF PARENTS BY PUPILS 


THE GENTLEMEN who write the 
books dealing with the school’s public re- 
lations problems argue very plausibly that 
satisfied pupils produce satisfied patrons. 
They are even more convincing when they 
assert that dissatisfied youngsters are cer- 
tain to infect their elders. 

These considerations make it impor- 
tant that the school know instead of guess 
where it stands in reference to its status 
in regard to pupil satisfaction-dissatisfac- 
tion. No less important, teachers and ad- 
ministrators must discover what the spe- 
cific attitudinal components of general 
pupil-dissatisfaction (and its opposite) ac- 
tually are if they are to know instead of 
guess what needs to be done to make the 
feeling tone of the school and the com- 
munity what they want it to be. 

A study designed to eliminate guesswork 
in both of these respects has been com- 
pleted this past year in an Illinois city of 
medium size. The findings of this study 
are now being put to work by the school 
people in this progressive community. 

It may interest the readers of this column 
to note what some of these findings are. 
Although the study was conducted at the 
elementary and the junior high school as 
well as at the senior high school level, we 
shall here draw our illustrations only from 
the senior high school situation. 

One of the questions requested the pupil 
to tell how well satisfied, “all things con- 
sidered,” he was with his school. Nearly 
two-thirds unequivocally declared them- 
selves to be generally satisfied pupils. 
About one-tenth said that they were defi- 
nitely dissatisfied. The remainder indi- 
cated that they were “on the fence” in this 
regard. These findings reliably reflect the 
magnitude of the “feeling tone problem” 
in this particular school. Its faculty now 
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knows how big a problem it has on its 
hands in this respect. 

This faculty now also knows what par- 
ticularized attitudes are respectively asso- 
ciated with general satisfaction and with 
general dissatisfaction with the school. If 
space permitted, two tendency sketches— 
one of the generally satisfied ‘and the other 
of the generally dissatisfied pupil—would 
be offered at this point to indicate what 
these particularized attitudes were found 
to be. But space does not permit, so we 
shall reproduce here only a greatly abbre- 
viated tendency sketch of the generally 
dissatisfied pupil. 

The generally dissatisfied pupil: 

1. Very markedly tended to feel that he 
is not “one of the gang” in his school; that, 
instead, he is more or less of a “nobody” or 
an “outsider” who didn’t “count.” 

2. Very markedly tended to feel that he 
is unable to go to as many of the school 
parties, dances, plays, and athletic contests 
as he would like. 

3. Very markedly tended to feel that 
the “poor kids” are left out of a lot of the 
fun at his school. 

4. Tended to experience difficulty in 
finding the necessary money to bring to 
school, and to be hurt or ashamed because 
he cannot always do so. 

5. Very markedly tended to feel that 
the teachers do not treat the pupils fairly 
and kindly. 

6. Very markedly tended to feel that 
his teachers do not know him as a person. 

7. Very markedly tended to feel that he 
is not learning very much from his work. 

8. Markedly tended to feel that but half 
or less of what he is studying will be of 
value to him in real life. 

9. Very markedly tended to feel that 
but half or fewer of his teachers give him 
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the help he needs with his school subjects. 

10. Markedly tended to feel that he is 
in need of help from the school in refer- 
ence to several types of personal problems. 

We have here given but ten out of 
some twenty specific attitudes which char- 
acterized the generally dissatisfied pupils 
in the school in question. Enough have 
been noted, however, to suggest the desir- 
ability of such a study and analysis to any 
thoughtful teacher or supervisor who is 
desirous of “reaching” all pupils—and of 
generating the right sort of talk around all 
the dinner tables in his community. 

The operational demands of a changing 
world some quarter of a century ago 
forced business and industry to substitute 
systematic appraisal for guesswork in as- 
sessing the status of their public relations 
both without and within the plant. The 
Army and the Navy followed suit in ref- 
erence to problems of troop morale in the 
recent war. The public relations problems 
of the public school are no less crucial 
than those of business, industry, and the 
military. How much longer will public 
school educators continue to guess about 
these matters when they could know? 
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‘TECHNIQUES ADAPTABLE TO 
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1. American Council on Education. Socio- 
metric Work Guide for Teachers. In- 
tergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1947. 90 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

. Flotow, Ernest A. “Charting Social Re- 
lationships of School Children.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 46: 498-504, 
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3. Lippitt, Ronald; Bradford, Leland P.; 
and Benne, Kenneth B. “Sociodramatic 
Clarification of Leader and Group 
Roles, As a Starting Point for Effective 
Group Functioning.” Sociatry, 1: 82- 
91, March 1947. 
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NOW they can read — give them 
good reading for sheer pleasure and 
enrichment .... 

IN LATER LIFE they will trace their 
love of reading and taste for good 
literature back to 


Stories to Remember 


the new literature series for 
the intermediate grades 
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WONDER AND LAUGHTER 
for grade 4 


DREAMING AND DARING 
for grade 5 


HIGH ROAD TO GLORY 
for grade 6 


Compiled by Elizabeth H. Bennett 
Mabel B. Dowse and Mary D. 
Edmonds 
With Teachers’ Guides that will 
help the teacher create in children 
a love of and taste for the treasures 
of literature 


—-_ 
is ls 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St. 221. East 20th St. 


NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 
709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 
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Primary Curriculum Guide. A Curricu- 
lum Guide for Primary Grade Teachers 
was released recently by the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. Work on 
the guide was begun about five years ago, 
and has proceeded under the direction of a 
general committee and special committees. 
Alice B. Beal, state supervisor of elemen- 
tary education, has been in charge of the 
project. Members of teachers college facul- 
ties, public school supervisors, superin- 
tendents, and directors of elementary edu- 
cation have been represented on the vari- 
ous committees. 

To aid teachers and school systems in 
studying and adapting the guide to local 
needs, the State Department has been hold- 
ing numerous institutes and conferences 
throughout the state. The division of uni- 
versity extension has also been offering 
workshops and courses in a number of 
cities of the state. 

Plans at present call for the preparation 
in a similar manner of a guide for grades 
four, five, and six, and for special studies 
to cover the junior high school grades. 


Expanded Curriculum Program. The 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction is greatly expanding its cur- 
riculum development program, with an 
appropriation of $100,000 being made avail- 
able for this purpose by the last General 
Assembly. The purpose of the curriculum 
program is to revise completely the offer- 
ngs in all of the elementary and secondary 
school subjects and to have all teachers 
and school administrators, as well as repre- 
sentatives of lay organizations interested in 
certain phases of education, share in the 
program. 

A revision of the elementary school cur- 
riculum is already underway in the state. 
Conferences were held throughout the 
state last year, and as a result of these meet- 
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ings a large number of teachers are now 
carrying on experiments and trying out 
various ideas in their classrooms. Reports 
on these efforts will be submitted to the 
state committee, from which material will 
be gathered for a new state publication. 


Aid for County Superintendents. The 
Bemidji (Minn.) State Teachers College 
for the past four years has been working 
with fourteen county superintendents of 
that area in a professional improvement 
program. The county superintendents 
come periodically to the campus for one 
to three days of intensive study. Some take 
the work for college credit; others do not. 

In all of the work, attention has been 
centered on the county superintendent’s 
job. Each superintendent is encouraged to 
work out his own plans and procedures in 
light of the needs and resources of his own 
county and in accordance with his own 
leadership abilities. Much of the work so 
far has been concerned with a study of 
school problems and the formulation of 
school policy for postwar developments in 
rural education. 

Some of the problems and programs 
which are actually being worked upon in 
connection with this course include: school 
reorganization, county libraries, audio- 
visual facilities, better school and com- 
munity relations, supervisory programs, 
improved instructional program, better 
rural high schools, school modernization, 
and state legislation. 

Of the various types of activities engaged 
in on campus, the following have been 
found to be especially valuable: group dis- 
cussions, presentation of materials by mem- 
bers of the college faculty, observation in 
the Rural Cooperating and Laboratory 
Schools, movies, study of supervisory and 
administrative programs carried on in 
other schools, conferences with college 
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consultants, opportunities to study on 
campus, and informal social activities. All 
of these activities have made it possible for 
the county superintendents to work co- 
operatively on common problems, 

An important part of the course work 
is the experience of working with the col- 
lege in carrying on various types of in- 
service education activities with county 
teachers. These activities have included: 
workshops—summer and during the year, 
group study meetings within the counties, 
conferences, extension course, follow-up 
visits and individual conferences with the 
teachers, consultant services from the col- 
lege, and the use of curriculum materials 
developed within the college. 

This program at Bemidji has been under 
the direction of Luella Keithahn, director 
of rural education, and Esther Schroeder, 
now in the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion at Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo. 


Teachers’ Views on Education. Recently 
two school systems have published the re- 
sults of teacher consideration of the aims 
and purposes of the schools. In Milwaukee 
this study of purposes of education was 
guided by the Curriculum Planning Coun- 
cil. The faculty of each school set about 
during the school year 1945-46 to formu- 
late its own concept of the educational 
process. The statements from the individ- 
ual schools were brought together by a 
subcommittee of the Council and utilized 
in preparing a report. This statement of 
philosophy, Building Good Citizens, ap- 
peared in print in 1947. The report sets up 
five basic aims for education in Milwaukee: 


To guide growing boys and girls in ac- 
quiring those attributes of physical and 
mental health that make for happy, use- 
ful living and wholesome, well-inte- 
grated personalities 

To create in children attitudes and un- 
derstandings that will help them to be- 
come effective citizens in a democracy 
To develop in boys and girls those in- 
terests, appreciations, and qualities of 
character which manifest themselves in 
intelligent, wholesome behavior 
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To produce in young citizens the ability 
and inclination to think critically 

To assist boys and girls in acquiring the 
basic facts and skills that will help them 
to become self-directing individuals as 
well as contributing members of society. 


The other school system which recently 
put into printed form a statement of its 
philosophy of education is the Dallas pub- 
lic schools. Its statement is called Plan of 
Action and its preparation is the direct re- 
sult and outgrowth of a study made by the 
entire professional staff of the Dallas 
schools in conjunction with the com- 
munity during the past year. Realizing that 
a community and its school system should 
endeavor to come to a mutual understand- 
ing of the purposes and issues of educa- 
tion, such an undertaking formed the 
major interest of school and community 
for several months of the year 1946-47. 
Parent-teacher associations, dads’ clubs, 
service clubs, civic groups, professional as- 
sociations, social service organizations—in 
fact, all organizations listed for human 
welfare or professional purposes were in- 
vited to work with the school people. 
Sixty of these organizations made distinct 
contributions to the undertaking while the 
school system had eighty-five units par- 
ticipating in the study. From these various 
sources were evolved the statements and 
conclusions contained in the monograph. 


A Joyous Day of Living. An unusual and 
most interesting curriculum publication is 
A Joyous Day for Your Child, issued by 
the curriculum office of the Philadelphia 
public schools. The booklet is intended 
primarily for parents who have a child 
about to enter the schools, and it gives 
them a picture of desirable activities that 
contribute most to child development and 
growth. 

The Philadelphia schools maintain that 
every day should bring to children: 
laughter and merriment, high adventure, 
wonder and curiosity, vigorous activity, 
repose, problems to solve, friendliness, re- 
sponsibilities, independence, imagination, 
painting, singing and dancing, science, 
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reading, arithmetic, and social understand- 
ings. 

After setting forth these aspects of a 
day’s living for young children, the pub- 
lication illustrates each one with an excel- 
lent picture of children engaging in the 
activity. 

The curriculum office has also issued a 
teacher’s guide for the booklet, which 
suggests ways of presenting it to groups of 
parents. 


Project in Intercultural Education. The 
Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education, in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public In- 
struction and the seven California State 
Teachers Colleges, has embarked on a 
three-year program in pre-service teacher 
training. The primary purpose of the pro- 
ject is to prepare teachers to deal effec- 
tively with racial and cultural problems 
which they will encounter in their class- 
rooms and in the communities where they 
will teach. In addition, the program is de- 
signed to evaluate the place of intercul- 
tural education in teacher training and to 
test experimentally various methods of in- 
troducing appropriate learning experiences 
and subject matter into teachers college 
curricula. William E. Vickery will be in 
charge of the work. 


Rural Education Conference. The Na- 
tional Conference of Chief State School 
Officers conducted a ten-day conference 
on rural education from October 27 
through November 5 at the University of 
Michigan. The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
aided in the conference. The objective of 
the conference was to assist the chief state 
school officers and their staffs to improve 
their present practices in solving the prob- 
lems of rural education. 

During the first six days of the confer- 
ence, staff members from each of the state 
departments studied problems related to 
rural education, and the chief state school 
officers then joined the group for further 
consideration. Problems which were dis- 
cussed included: improving the organiza- 
tion of rural school administrative units; 
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how to mobilize state and local forces for 
improved rural school programs and serv- 
ices; the role of the state department of 
education in improving rural education; 
developing local leadership; and working 
together with local administrators and 
local teaching staffs, 


New Curriculum Publications 


Long Beach Public Schools—How Changes 
in Communication Affect People’s Lives, 
A Sixth Grade Unit. Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. February, 1946. 49 p. 

How the Resources of California Are 
Used in Meeting Human Needs, A Re- 
source Unit for Seventh Grade Social 
Living Classes, Unit IV: Our State. Feb- 
ruary, 1946 (Revised May, 1946) 89 p. 
How the Resources of the Southwest 
and Other Regions of the United States 
Are Used in Meeting Needs, A Resource 
Unit for Seventh Grade Social Living 
Classes, Unit V: Our Country. Feb- 
ruary, 1946 (Revised May, 1946) 74 p. 
Ships, Harbor, and Cargoes, A Unit of 
Work for Third Year Children. Septem- 
ber, 1946. 67 p. Long Beach, California: 
Department of Curriculum and Educa- 
tional Research. 

New York State Education Department— 
Basic Issues in Secondary Education. 
Albany, New York: Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Department. 1945. 79 p. 
Driver Education and Training, A Syl- 
labus for Secondary Schools. Albany, 
New York: Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, the Department. 1946. 36 p. 

Philadelphia Public Schools—Algebra III, 

A Tentative Guide—Second Year. May, 
1947. 22°p. 
The Use and Appreciation of English, 
Grades seven to twelve, February, 1947. 
86 p. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The 
Schools. 

Minnesota Department of Education—A 
Guide for Better Instruction in Minne- 
sota Schools, Curriculum Bulletin No. 1. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: The Department. 
1946. 203 p 

Superior Public Schools—Mathematics 
(Arithmetic). Superior, Wisconsin: Cur- 
riculum Department of the Schools. 
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Tools for Learning 








William V. Vitarelli 


A CULTURE IS KNOWN by what it 
does and what it produces. The best way 
to understand a people and to get the feel- 
ing of the way they live is to look at the 
way they use the materials they find about 
them. A Greek temple, a Persian rug, or a 
Victorian chair speak more eloquently 
about life habits and values of these people 
than their preachments. 

One example of this is found in the con- 
tradiction between Victorian statements of 
morality and Victorian practices. In spite 
of their outward allegiance to polite man- 
ners and modesty, the underlying pattern 
of the Victorian society was motivated by 
greed, ruthlessness, and the so-called “rug- 
ged individualism.” It was basically a garish 
period in which the furniture, homes, and 
cities portrayed life more truly than the 
stated values of the time. 

Today we also have been unsuccessful 
in translating our commitments to demo- 
cratic values into the fabric of society. 
Witness our slums; mass produced and 
shoddy merchandise; cheap, vulgar state- 
ments in the cinema, music, and literature; 
and our expensive public buildings, with 
the symbols of a dozen other cultures. 
These are signs of the times and speak more 
accurately of our values than do our words. 

At times courageous and honest men 
who are true to the heritage of our ideas 
buck and penetrate this mass of trivia. 
These are the men who stand forthright 
in their own integrity, anchoring them- 
selves in the solid traditions of the past, 
but who do not beg, borrow, or steal from 
them. Although the number of such leaders 
is small, their message is being accepted by 
more of us every day. The result is a 
George Washington bridge, a TVA dam, 
a housing project, livable homes, an Eames’ 
chair, or an egg beater that works. There 
is an awakening in the land. The few 
glimpses that we have had of the potential 
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beauty that modern technology can create 
are stirring the imaginations of more and 
more people. However, the beautiful world 
that we foresee will remain a dream until 
a more creative approach to the social, 
economic, and political problems of the 
world is adopted. 

The responsibility of the schools is to 
provide opportunities for children to ex- 
perience learning situations in which the 
technological as well as the human rela- 
tionships of our democracy are present. 
This cannot be done through courses and 
credits. No matter how good our art in- 
struction is in teaching skills with tools and 
materials, and no matter how good our 
other academic courses are in showing the 
relationship of man to his world, our stu- 
dents will not get the kind of insight they 
need to understand the relationship of 
man and the machine until they can par- 
ticipate in real creative enterprises. 

A pioneering attempt to do this is being 
made by the Allendale Farm School. Stu- 
dents and faculty are working together in 
cooperation with community agencies to 
set up a toy and furniture factory, print 
shop, and food processing plant. These 
work experiences will be the kind of ac- 
tivity around which the whole curriculum 
will be designed. After three months with 
this program, it is already evident that 
there is greater growth in the number of 
varied learning experiences than in previ- 
ous formal classroom work. The need to 
expand one’s environment in order to func- 
tion in such real projects has made it nec- 
essary to extend the campus to the local 
town and nearby cities. In the future, Al- 
lendale School hopes to see the curriculum 
include a wider sphere of community con- 
tacts. It is through this integration of real 
living situations and directed learning that 
children will be able to adjust better to the 
intricacies of modern technology. 
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Just Published. ....... 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


William H. Hartley, editor 


Designed to provide a handbook of audio-visual materials and methods 
which will give practical help and inspiration to teachers and administra- 
tors. Individual chapters treat each type of audio-visual material. Each 
chapter sets forth general principles and gives the application of the ma- 
terial in actual classroom situations. Chapter authors are experienced per- 
sons eminently qualified to discuss each type of material. 


The scope and nature of this publication are best indicated by the 
following partial list of topics presented: 


Social Learning Through Audio-Visual Material ..... War 
Films and Postwar Impacts ..... Administration and Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials ..... The Excursion ..... Field 
Study ..... Use of Realia..... Museums..... Still Pictures 
i diate Textbook Illustrations ..... Filmstrips..... Lantern 
Sides... 2. Posters, Charts, Cartoons, and Graphs ..... Maps 
sno oa Motion Pictures ..... Radio... .. Recordings. 


The appendix contains a list of further reading references on each topic 
and a source list of audio-visual materials. 


Price: $2.00 paper, $2.50 cloth binding 


Eighteenth Yearbook 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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HAROLD RUGG’S NEW TEXT in 
education, Foundations for American Edu- 
cation (New York, World Book Co., 
1947) offers intellectual stimulation to be- 
ginning or to veteran teachers. For here is 
a basic book on education written after 
four years of careful thought and planning 
and many more of participating in the 
evolution of teaching as we know it to- 
day. Foundations for American Education 
is unusual in its purpose, its scope, its 
style, and its organization. 

Mr. Rugg has stated his purpose as . . . 
“discovering and organizing ... a syn- 
thesis of key concepts and now offer it as 
the four foundations of American educa- 
tion: 

A new biopsychology—the study of 
man, his nature and behavior. 

A new sociology—an emerging sci- 
ence of society and culture. 

A new esthetics—the study of man’s 
expression and appreciation. 

A new ethics—the emerging moral 
codes and the formulation of first 
principles of ethical conduct for the 
industrial society.” 

Separate sections of the book are de- 
voted to these four concepts and the last 
section, “The Educational Frontier— 
1890’s—1940’s,” presents a summary of the 
chief movements in education during the 
years specified. The chapters are organized 
in an interesting manner; the sectional 
headings, outline technique (used occa- 
sionally along with the usual text style), 
and brief bibliographies worked into the 
discussion add to the readability of the 
book. 

The various schools of thought concern- 
ing education today are presented through- 
out the book whenever variation in point 
of view is obvious, but it is always clear 
just which point of view Mr. Rugg claims 
as his own. Any reader should be chal- 
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lenged to‘rethink his own philosophy after 
reading the fundamental beliefs of the 
various educational movements today. 

Foundations for American Education is 
not a book to be read lightly or hurriedly; 
its 826 pages are full of information and 
ideas. While it will be used in many places 
as a text, it offers to teachers in service 
an opportunity to survey the current edu- 
cational scene, to look again at the way 
this source developed, and to think seri- 
ously about its future. 


URGENTLY NEEDED are donations of 
educational books and periodicals for re- 
construction purposes in Europe. Educa- 
tors in America may send contributions to 
the American Book Center, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., freight 
prepaid. These will be sent to libraries in 
war-devastated areas to help with the re- 
construction necessary for world peace 
and understanding. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL MINDED may 
secure an excellent bibliography in the 
field by writing to Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York and requesting A Bibliography 
on Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
for Teachers in the Elementary School by 
Constance Weinman. (Price 50 cents) 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN INTER- 
GROUP RELATIONS at the University 
School, Ohio State University, have been 
described in words and photographs in an 
attractive booklet called Building Friendly 
Relations. (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, $1.). The booklet by Robert S. 
Gilchrist, Lothar Kahn, and Robert Haas, 
has an introductory chapter by Edgar 
Dale. 

Fifteen different group experiences and 
projects are included, describing activities 
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of pupils from the first through the twelfth 
grades. Here are practical suggestions for 
schools wanting to do something about 
problems of inter-group relations. This is 
# 4 in the series, Adventures in Education. 


ARITHMETIC 1947 is the title of the 
report of the Second Annual Conference 
on Arithmetic held at the University of 
Chicago in the summer of 1947. (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 63, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 
Ill.) G. T. Buswell compiled and edited 
the report, which consists of papers pre- 
sented at the conference. 

In the preface Dr. Buswell states that 
the 1947 conference gave more emphasis 
to practical problems of teaching than did 
the 1946 one. He classifies the papers into 
three groups: an overview by Leo J. 
Brueckner of the total program in teaching 
arithmetic through the ninth grade; a se- 
ries of five papers dealing with the details 
of teaching developmental programs for 
three grade levels; one paper by Dr. 
H. Van Engen on the problem of teach- 
ing place value; and a series of films on 
teaching arithmetic. 

This is the usual conference report 
which will prove especially valuable to 
teachers and supervisors unable to attend 
the conference. 


THE CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS 
OF ARMED SERVICES EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS by Samual M. 
Goodman is a recent publication in the 
series developed by the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. (Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, $1.25). 
Supervisors and directors of curriculum 
will be especially interested in this study of 
the army educational program, designed 
to point out implications for public schools 
and colleges. 


THE EIGHTEENTH YEARBOOK of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
(1947) is Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies. (Washing- 
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ton, D. C., N.E.A., National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1947, $2.00 paperbound, 
$2.50 clothbound.) William H. Hartley 
served as editor and papers have been con- 
tributed by outstanding educators through- 
out the country. The book is an attempt 
to focus attention on the use of audio- 
visual materials and methods in one special 
area of the curriculum—social studies. 

Paul Wendt, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and 
Francis and Elizabeth Noel give a general 
introduction to the topic in the opening 
three chapters.. Following chapters deal 
with specific types of materials, giving 
general principles, unique characteristics, 
and patterns of presentation by type. De- 
scriptions of how these principles operate 
in many school situations are given. The 
appendix includes a good bibliography of 
selected readings and a valuable source 
list of audio-visual materials. 

This volume offers practical aid to all 
social studies teachers and the source lists, 
bibliography, and teaching methods de- 
scribed should be useful to any teacher. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS FOR BETTER 
LIVING isa bi-monthly publication spon- 
sored by the Committee on Standards and 
Surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges (free on request to: 
The Editor, Applied Economics, 280 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) This 
leaflet features descriptions of school pro- 
grams and reviews of current publications. 


SCHOOL-AND-WORK PROGRAMS; 
A STUDY OF EXPERIENCE IN 136 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS, developed by Caro- 
line E. Ligg, Carl A. Jessen, and Maris H. 
Proffitt is a joint publication of the Federal 
Security Agency and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 20 cents). The 
programs studied were limited to those in 
which the students were released from 
school time in order to work for pay. 
These programs were analyzed and recom- 
mendations are made for the use of school 
administrators planning school-work pro- 
grams. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 
gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 
our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 
light of tested ways of working. 


\ —parents and citizens are helped to understand what, their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 
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